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The B.V.D. Company, Inc. New York 


$55 








“Next to myself I like ‘B.V.D.’ best’’ 


We Want You to be 
Properly Fitted! 


F° the maximum of union suit comfort, be correctly 
measured for “B.V.D.” 

Your proper union suit size can always be determined 
by three simple, encircling, tape-measurements: (1) chest, 
(2) waist, (3) trunk (under the crotch and over the 
shoulder). 

If you or the retailer are in any doubt as to your size, 
write The B.V.D. Service Bureau, 350 Broadway, New 
York City, giving your waist, chest and trunk measure- 
ments, and your problem will receive immediate attention. 


“RVD” 
Union Suit 
(Patented Features) 
Men’s $1.50 the suit 
Youths’ 85c 


“ B V D ” 
Shirts and Drawers 
85c the garment 
Men’s “B.V.D.”" Under- 
wearin fancy materials at 
various prices 
We stand back of all “B.V.D.””’ Underwear and will 
gladly replace any “B.V.D.”’ garment defective in 
workmanship or material. But we make “B.V.D.” 
so carefully and inspect it so scrupulously that this 
unqualified guarantee is hardly ever called upon. 


Sole Makers of “B.V.D.”” Underwear 


—: 


Ls 
(oS 
(Roos 


The Test 
of Time 


“eo 
\ 


has steadily increased the unparalleled pop. 
ularity of “B.V.D.” Underwear, and 
The Test of Time, as applied to each in- 
dividual “B.V.D.” garment, is partly re. 
sponsible for this great popularity.“B. VD.” 
WEARS! It wears longer because of 


(1) the super-durable “B.V.D.” nainsook, 
woven in our own mills from selected 
cotton, finished in our own bleach- 
ery and used in “B.V.D.” and no 
other underwear. 

(2) the lock-stitched, “can’t-rip” “B. V.D.” 
seams— 

(3) the stay-put, high-quality, “B.V.D.” 
buttons— 

(4) the patented and other special rein- 
forcements in “B.V.D.” garments. 

(5) the correct “B.V.D.” cut and sturdy, 
finished tailoring. 


(6) thewaythe famous fit and exceptional 
body-movement response of ‘“B. V.D.” 
Underwear eliminate strains upon the 
garment as well as on the wearer— 


(7) the unequalled uniformity of 
“B.V.D.” quality— 


These and other features have brought 
“B.V.D.” recognition as the most econom- 
ical underwear a man can buy. Just as its 
“Famous Fit” and “Cool Comfort” have 
long made it the outstanding choice of dis- 
criminating dressers everywhere. 


GET THE UNDERWEAR YOU ASK FOR! 
INSIST UPON THIS RED WOVEN LABEL 


MADE FOR THE 


eee ew ne Bee ce ee um amesesos 


IBV DI 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and Forcign Countries 
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The B.V.D.¢ 
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The Cleveland Convention 


Is Over — 


If you were there you know all about it and undoubtedly you're 
very glad that you attended. 


If you were not there, you surely missed a great deal. That won- 
derful Pageant on Monday night was enough in itself to justify 
attending, but, that was only the “Curtain Raiser.” Every day 
of the Convention was filled with something worth while. 


The addresses should be read to be fully appreciated. We cannot 
do justice to the subjects so no effort will be made to outline them 
and surely you must be the one to select the outstanding speaker. 
One after the other was Good—Fine—Inspiring—Eloquent. 


The special sessions were resplendent with information invalu- 
able to clubs—the entertainment unique and thoroughly enjoyed. 


Perhaps you want to know more about the Convention. You'll 
surely enjoy the many addresses and learn just what was done in 
administrative matters. 


If you were there, we know you'll want to retain all that you 
heard and have a ready reference to the things you saw and 


participated in. 


Whether you were in attendance or could not be present we can 
assure you that a valuable addition to your permanent library 
can be made by ordering a copy of 


The Convention Proceedings 




















Neatly bound and care- 
fully compiled — $3.00 
per copy. 


Fill in the subscription 
blank on this page—mail it 
to Rotary International, 221 
East 20th St., Chicago. We 
go to press July 15th and 
will be governed by the 
orders received as to how 
many copies will be printed. 


Fill in the _ subscription 
blank and mail it NOW. 























Individual Subscription for Official Proceedings 


Sixteenth Rotary International Convention 


(Each Club receives a complimentary copy for Club Library 


Pay No Cash how 
Please send copies (at $3.00 each) of 
Official Proceedings of the 1925 Convention to 
Name 
Please Print Name and Address Plainly) 
Street and Number 
City and State or Province 


Member of Rotary Club of 












































~~ “Gum. -Dipped Balloons jo— 
Me Break World Record’’ 
— Says Peter De Paolo 


N 


ip 


ta 


Without Firestone Balloons I couldn't 
have put it over. I felt safe on those big 
t $ und could maintain the higher 
peedis on the treacherous turns, enabling 

ne to finish the race with t average of | 
101.13 les per hour breaking all track 
rds fi 1 10 to 500 miles. I finished 
th sual physical exhaustion t 
| vas th fortable race I « drove 
L on the Indianapolis track Peter DePacio 


With practically no change in cars or drivers from 
and over the same rough, 


Bal- 


last year, 
brick track 


racing under 


Firestone 
a blazing sun 


uneven 


loons, 


beat last year’s world record on thick- 
high-pressure tires by a wide 


walled, 


margin 


Of the 21 cars which started, only 
10 finished “in the money”’—every 
one on Firestone Balloons—Gum- 
Dipped by the extra Firestone process 
that adds extra strength and flexi- 
bility, and eliminates internal friction 
and heat-—-a most important tire 


construction feature 


or commercial purposes. 
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AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER 














’ 
at Indianapolis, May 30th 
Setting New World Mark of 101.13 Miles 
Per Hour—500 Miles Without Tire Trouble. 
New Track Records from 10 to §00 Miles — 
One Lap at Better Than 106 Miles Per Hour 
Call at our principal branches and inspect one of th« 
Full-Size Gum - Dipped Balloons that 
THE FIRST TEN travelled the 500 miles without : 

MONEY WINNERS change. 

7 on Fioesnene See Stoe This new victory added to wor 

i esteccue ee records on Pike’s Peak, Mt. Wils 

tion Driver Miles Per Hour Culver City and Toledo to Mont: 

1 De Paolo 101.13 ] th d f mil e reco! 

aol plus thousands o eag 

2 -Hil 100.82 ' a 

3 Se se 100.18 | by car owners—gives the Firest: 

4 Hartz 98.89 Dealer the strategic advantage in | 

5 Milton 97.27 day’s tire market. 

; 9 oy Now is the time for you to make t 

8 Kreis 96.32 real profits in your locality by see 

9 Shattuc 95.74 the nearest Firestone branch. 

10 Bordino 94.75 ; 

MOST MILES PER DOLLA . 
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_ history of what ts 
now the Republic of Gua 
temala is much similar to 
that of other Central Amer 
ican states. From the period 
of the Spanish conquest until 
the formation of an indepen- 
dent republic in 1851 under 
President Carrera, Guate 
mala was part of the cap 
taincy-general of Spanish 
America. Today the repub 
lic has a population of some 
two million, including about 
18,000 European colonists. 
Guatemala City, the capital, 
has a population of about 
100,000, and the chief ex 
ports of the country are cof 
fee, timber, hides, rubber, 
sugar, bananas, and cacao. 
The republic has a wide range 
of climates and many volca 
noes are found among its well 
watered mountain ranges. 
Interesting remnants of Az 
tec civilization are found in 
the forests. The bird-life ts 
remarkably rich; the quetzal, 
a bird of magnificent plu 
mage, having been chosen for 
the national emblem. 
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The inaugural 


Guatemala— 
Thirtieth “Rotary Country” 


“NUATEMALA is the most recent addition to the circle 
of nations represented in Rotary. The sole Rotary 
club in that country—at Guatemala City—has had 

an active and interesting career since its formation in May, 
1925. Among the speakers who have appeared before the 
club were the Financial Advisor of the national government, 
who discussed the establishment of a central bank; the Min- 
ister of Italy to Central America, and the Minister of 
Mexico. The latter outlined problems of his native repub- 
lic as they affected the country to which he was accredited. 

With these inspirational helps from without and with 
talks on sanitation, infant mortality, and social hygiene 
given by club members and club officials, as well as by 
government officials in their capacity as private citizens, 
the club is gradually developing a program of useful com- 
munal activities. 

The capital, Guatemala City, stands high up in the moun- 
tains and can be reached from either coast by the transcon- 
tinental railroad. The city is noted for its wide and regular 
streets, many planted with avenues of trees, and for its 
extensive suburbs. 

The officers of the Rotary Club of Guatemala City are 
Enrique M. Sobral, president; James H. Roach, first vice- 
president; R. Felipe Solares, second vice-president; Carlos 
E. Dorion, secretary; David M. Sapper, treasurer; and H. 
P. Beteta, sergeant-at-arms. 





banquet 
the Rotary Club of Guatemala 
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Along the Trail 


Reflections on Passing the Sixtieth Milestone 
By WILLIAM A. WATTS 


ferent from those farther back. I 
wonder why. 

Perhaps it is because back in the early 
part of the journey the sixtieth milestone 
was away out in the mists of the future 
and seemed a long, long way off. 


G terent this one looks a little dif- 


The early ones do not seem so very far 
back now, and I can see the markers very 
plainly except a few of the very first. 


Some of them are set where the road 
was rough and steep and the climbing 
hard, but there was always strength to 
make the ascent and joy in getting to the 
top. 


Others were set in very pleasant places 
and I would like to have lingered there but 
the road would have no laggards and the 
milestones would not wait. 


At first they seemed to come very slow- 
ly, but as they grew more numerous be- 
hind, new ones came into view more 
quickly ahead. 


The speed of the whole journey seems to 
have been at a constantly accelerated pace 
and yet I have not at any time been con- 
scious of traveling fast. 


Never has the scenery been monotonous. 
At first there were fairies and other won- 
derful things; then woods full of wild In- 
dians and fearsome dragons to be slain; 
then a short distance through an en- 
chanted place peopled by lovely maidens, 
and one in particular,—THE ONE who 
has traveled with me all the way. 


Then there was a long stretch of what 
my friend calls a “bread and butter land- 


scape,”’ which is very necessary and very 
attractive if one has eyes to see its beauty. 

Lately there have been some very lovely 
vistas and the scenery improves as the 
road winds on. 

The companions along the way—they 
are what has made the journey worth 
while. 

There are those whose road branched 
away from mine and whose memory is a 
pleasant recollection ; those whose journey 
ended near some of the past milestones 
where the parting was bitter and whose 
memory is a sacred thing; and those who 
are still traveling with me whose compan- 
ionship is an inspiration. 


There will be more partings as the mile- 
stones pass, but— 


“We meet at one gate 
When all’s over..... 
The ways they are many, the end it is one.” 


The journey on the whole has been a 
pleasant one and most of the road remark- 
ably good. 

If there had been no steep grades and 
rough places I should have missed a lot in 
not being able to boast about my achieve- 
ments. 

The milestones ahead look very hazy 
and I cannot see how many there are. I 
was told near the beginning that ‘three 
score and ten” was likely to be the limit if 
the journey did not end sooner. 


However, the road looks good ahead; | 
am enjoying the trip and am in no mood to 
end it. So what’s the use of straining 
eyes in trying to see where the milestones 
end. 
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THE address deliv- 


ered by President 


Hill before the Ro- 
tary Convention at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on 


Tuesday, June 16, is 
given here in full. 


The Preside nt 
Rotary Internat 
al in London—P 
to the Clevel 
Convention Ev: 
W. Hill officially, 
ited Rotary ci 
throughout Euro 
He is shown here ! 
ing welcomed at 
Liverpool Street 
Station in London 
by Stanley Leverton 
president of the Ro 
tary Club of Londo 











Annual Address of President 


Y administration as your 
President is rapidly coming 
and I am here to 
account of my 
stewardship and to advise with you as 
to the state of the organization; to 
tender back to you this high office with 
which I have been honored and to thank 
you for the wonderful opportunity I 
have enjoyed in this service. 

It is just a year ago that I 
rostrum similar to this and re- 
In all humility, 
delegates of the Toronto 
Presidency 
That 


occasion is stamped indelibly upon my 


to a close 


render an 


stood 
upon a 
ceived from you a gift. 
before the 
Convention, I accepted the 


] 


of this organization we all love. 
mind and heart and I wa vercome 
with emotion at the time. It was not 
though there be 
so much the 


office; 


It was not 


the honor of 
none greater. 


friendship that touched me so deeply. 


By EVERETT W. HILL 


It was not pride in achievement that 
stirred my very soul. It was none of 
these, as wonderful as they may be. 
The emotion I vibrating 
every responsive chord in my heart was 
the opportunity of The 
grandest and most noble gift that can 
be given anywhere upon this world is 
making it possible for another to serve. 
And the responsibility of this opportu- 
nity to serve flashed through my mind 
with the sharpness and sureness of a 
stroke of lightning. It was gigantic; it 
was overwhelming. I wondered if I 
could measure up to the task. I won- 
dered if there was any man on the face 
of the earth worthy of this wonderful 
gift. And then, after this flash of the 
immensity of the task just ahead, there 
came stealing over me, like some super- 
human guiding hand, a feeling of the 
love and friendship of over 105,000 Ro- 


experienced 


serving! 


tarians; men holding a variety of me! 
political opinion; men professing ne 
ly a score of diverging religious belief 
These purely material differences t] 
so affect our daily lives faded away 
the light of understanding and com} 
sion for my fellowman, and I f 
strong. I made one resolve, that | 
would give my every effort. Today, ! 
appear before you and simply stat 

I have done my best! 

Some years ago there appeared 
the music hall of a certain city, P 
anini, the master violinist of his til 
—perhaps the master of all times. 
he stepped into view from the wings 
the stage his expectant audience bu 
into rapturous applause which the a 
ist acknowledged with a dignified inc! 
ation of his head as he walked to t 
center of the stage. And with tl 
grand gesture for which.he was famo 
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Norwegian and French 
Rotarians welcome visi- 
tors. Above are, beginning 
second from left: Jacob 
Dreyer, President, Rotary 
Club of Stavanger; T. A. 
Thomsen, past president, 
Copenhagen Rotary; Will 
R. Manier, Jr., Chairman, 
Extension Committee ; 
Mrs. Nils Parmaan; Miss 
Ethel Frances Hill; Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Hill; Mrs. 
Olaf Five; Nils Parmaan 
(hands crossed) past 


above his head and 
caressingly, firmly 
beneath his chin. A sonorous chord 
sounded by the accompanist at the 

ano and the master with a quick 
movement of his arm brought the bow 
contact with the “E” string. The 
electrified by a sharp 
nap as a broken and useless string 
ggled and curled about the neck of 

e violin. Breathless, intense, the au- 
lence watched Paganini tear the 
string from its fastening, 
op it at his feet and again raise his 
Again the sonorous chord of the 
iano, again the bow came down and as 
pressed against the “A” string, 
sain came the snap and another use- 
string dangled from the neck of 
violin. As unmoved as he had been 
the first occurrence, Paganini caught 
broken string in his fingers, tore it 

’ with a quick, decisive but passion- 
movement and cast it away from 


raised his bow high 
stled his violin 


audience was 


angling 
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him. Once more the mighty arm was 
raised and came down with exact pre- 
cision on the “D” string. And once 


more came the sharp snap, once more a 


r 
>| 


string curled its length about the neck 
of the violin. Paganini, with rising 
emotion, quickly jerked the third use- 
less string from the violin and cast it 
far out into the audience, who sat 


nking the master had 


dumbfounded, thi 


become insane! There was not a sound 


in the vast audience save the sounding 


of the piano chord, the vibrant snap of 
the three strings, on fter another. 
There was a tenseness, ense of some- 
thing impending. Paganini for the first 
time seemed to note 1udience. His 


deep eyes searched through it for a 
second. Then, glancing at his accom- 
panist and raising t violin high 
above his head, he plucl e one re- 
maining string with or | long 
agile fing 

“One string—one str-r-r-ri-n-g,” he 








president, Rotary Club of 
Oslo. Just behind Presi 
dent Hill is H. Sinding 
Larsen, President, Oslo 
Rotary. In Oval At 
Nice, France left to 
right: Rotarian Auguste 
Giraudy; Mrs. Francois 
Fabret; Mrs. Rene Dela 
mare and Rotarian Dela 
mare, past president, Nice 
Rotary; Mrs. Everett W 
Hill, and Rotarian Fran 
cois Fabret, newly elected 
president of Nice Rotary 


said, ara v ] ne epe oO i 
word as though in triump! Just 
w-a-n str-r-r-r-i-n-g—and—Pa I! 
A quick movement,—the piano chor 
and as the master touched the one 
string remaining or mn ii in 
strument immediately n cle 1 
born. On those é f ( less 
music soul of every he ¢ 1 
carrie Dat o the i home be 
yond tne They nearda gina 
tion the lapping o tarlit on 
Italian shores. They heard again the 
lilt of nightingales amid the vineyards 
of France. They caught aga mem 
ory caver! i cra ol ] el 
storm the immensitie f Black 
Forest I is the miracle b of the 
one-stringe instrument a geniu 
that yme fror ] re ! powe! 
alone Unab é unp ] by the 
seeming | king de fect 
nstrume the fire é i 
eaven-bo! ir I t Y gy 0 
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Rotarians and their ladies welcome 
President and Mrs. Hill to Copen- 
hagen. Left to right: Fred W. Teele, 
Special Rotary Commissioner for Eu- 
rope; President Hill; Consul Eric 
Andersen, President, Copenhagen Ro- 
tary Club, and Mrs. Andersen; Mrs. 
Axel Gerfalk: Mrs. Hill; T. C. Thom- 


one 
man, 


masterful arm, Paganini with 


string opened the souls of every 


woman, and child who heard him play. 
Each was lifted out of the world of 
ordid things on the wings of melody 
ind transported for the time to that 
fairyla vhere each reveled in the 
ecstasy of his fondest dream 

Fell Rotarians, I greet you as po 
tential miracle workers of our century. 


In your hands you have the most preci- 


ous gift of God—the wonder instru- 
ment of all ages—life! Strung with 


the vibrant wires of hope, ambition, re- 


ward and service it is capable of pro- 
ducing world-stirring harmonies, soul- 
building melody; glorified by the bow of 
desire it journey 


through cosmos into a song of triumph. 


can convert your 
As it came to your hands through ages 
of use and lassitude 
had bitten deep into the string of hope; 
was frayed in places by in- 


misuse, sloth and 
ambition 
sensate greed; and selfish purpose had 
There 


service 


weakened the power of reward. 
remained the single string of 
unhurt by time, by custom or by usage 
—pure, undefiled and, my fellow-Ro- 
tarians, little used. It is that string of 
the divine instrument of life which we 
glorify in our Rotary philosophy. With 











its simple melody sounding high above 
the discords, other phases of life make 
in their play with the weakened strings, 
we can bring into the hearts of all 
men, of whatever clime, the joy that 
never yet was on land and sea. From 
that one string the divine oratories of 
every religious faith will be heard on 
earth again. Its vibrations will so 
affect the other strings that they will 
bring their harmonies into the chorus 


that swells the refrain which teaches 
“Service Above Self.” 

One string, the Service string— 
Rotary. 

We can and must win the blessed 


profits of life from the practice of that 
philosophy 


embraced in the eternal 





sen, Past President, Copenhagen 
Rotary Club; Miss Hill; Will R 
Manier, Jr.; Mrs. T. C. Thomsen, and 
Rotarian Axel Gerfalk. At left—No 
12 Theaterstrasse, Zurich, Switzer 
land, the newly established Head 
quarters Branch Office of Rotary 
International, for the Continent of 
Europe. 


teachings of Rotary—‘“To 
and foster the Ideal of Service 
basis of all worthy enterprise.” 
there anything in the world more g! 
ous than true service? Is there an) 
in the world so exalted as the on 
serves? Is there anything mor 


encou 





a 





Is 


lime than the feeling that comes to on 


who serves? Think over the occa 

you have seen men serve and of 
thrill those men gave you. You se 
in everyday life. It thrills 
thrills me. 
own soul is but mute evidence that 


you; 


And the glow of it in y 


are in tune with the string of unself 


service. 
of us to so enhance that impulse, t 
a miracle will be born in our | 
Like Paganini and the one string, 
can, with the one string of uns« 
service work a miracle within ours¢ 
and within the lives of men all ove 


It is up to each and every 0 


earth, with Rotary to guide us, u! 


the whole world has the desire f 
common brotherhood of man. I say 
are in tune with the string of unsel! 
service. Give it a chance, Rotaria 
and you will depart from this wo 


content with the knowledge that ) 
left the world a little more beautif 


than you found it. (Cont’d on page 
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F you read a law case, decided in 

1850, you get a pretty good pic- 

ture of business in 1850. If you 

read a law case decided in 1800, 
you get an accurate picture of busi- 
ness in 1800. And for a long time 
now, I have been studying the law cases 
with this thought in mind, that they 
demonstrate the morality of the times. 
And I want to throw on the screen, as 
it were, three pictures that I have 
drawn from the early cases that you 
may compare them with what you know 
to be the ethics of business today. 

The law cases reveal the morality of 
the times. From them we may select 
almost at random decisions that are 
photographs of the prevailing business 
morality of fifty or a hundred or three 
hundred years ago. Two or three such 
pictures of life are presented in this 
article, that Rotarians may compare 
them with what they know to be the 
ethics of business today. I think it 
will be seen that in spite of muckrakers 
who call all successful business men 
thieves, and in spite of socialists 
who would rebuild the whole business 
order with the business man left out, 
the ethics of business tend steadily to 
advance. The grey of our common hu- 
manity turns toward white, not black. 
If Walter Rauschenbush’s great dictum 
that business is the last part of our 
social order to be Christianized be rec- 
ognized as true, it is as indisputably 
true that that process is taking place 
today. 

The first picture deals with the re- 
lations of the buyer and the seller. 
Exactly three hundred years ago 
(1625) a buyer walked into a gold- 
smith’s shop, a jewelry store we would 


Mr. Lopus and the Bezor Stone 


By CHARLES J. TURCK 


Decorations by Albert H. Winkler 


say today, and the jeweler said he had 
a precious stone which was called a 
bezor stone. The buyer heard what 
he said, and paid one hundred pounds 
for the stone. Later the buyer found 
that the stone was not a bezor stone, 
and he brought suit against the seller 
for damages. The court held that the 
buyer could not recover, for while the 
seller had said it was a bezor stone, he 
had not warranted it to be a bezor 
stone. In other words, so long as the 
seller did not expressly warrant the 
quality or the value of what he sold, 
he could not be made to answer even 
when he knew that the thing he sold 
did not possess the qualities he claimed 
for it. 

POOR decision? Unquestionably so. 

But it simply reflected the poor 
morality of that age. In those days, ifa 
tradesman avoided the use of the words 
“I warrant,” he was safe. In our 
days the courts say to the tradesman, 
“It does not matter what words you 
use; if the effect is to induce the buy- 
er, relying on your statements of fact 
as true, to make a purchase and the 
statements turn out to be not true, 
you are liable.” The doctrine of what 
the lawyers call express warranties 
has been widely extended since the day 
when Mr. Lopus bought a bezor stone 
from Mr. Chandelor. It has been so 
extended, not to impose morality on 
business men, but as the result of a 
demand by business men that the moral 
standards of buying and selling should 
be lifted to a higher plane. 

Take another illustration of the same 
process. Suppose a seller says nothing 
about the property he is selling. He 
knows that the property has certain 






latent defects or that it is not suitable 
for the purpose which the buyer has 
in mind, but he says nothing. He 
does not lie. He simply keeps discreet- 
ly silent. The old rule of the common 
law had a maxim for this kind of a 
case, Caveat emptor: let the buyer be- 
ware. A poor maxim? Undoubtedly 
so, but merely the expression of a poor 
morality. If the seller could get away 
with it at common law, the law let him 
keep the fruits of his fraud. But to- 
day, the law has completely reversed 
itself. The seller is under a duty to 
reveal the latent defects with which he 
is familiar. The seller cannot keep 
silent while the buyer is fooled by ap- 
pearances. The seller warrants, not 
only that the goods are as he describes 
them to be, but also that he has no 
information that they are defective or 
not adapted for the purposes of the 
buyer. The common law of old imposed 
on the seller no duty to speak, to play 
fair, to deal brotherly except that he 
must not deliberately lie. The law to- 
day strikes at every deception whether 
by silence or by words, by action or by 
inaction. The buyer need no longer 
beware of tricks and subterfuges. The 
law compels honest dealing by both par- 
ties. And again I say this position of 
the law is not compelling business to 
be good, but is an expression of the 
demand of business that the law shall 
punish those who are untrue to the 
higher moral business code of the twen- 
tieth century. 

Let me give another illustration— 
the adulteration of food products. 
There was nothing in the old law that 
prevented the sale of adulterated food. 
I am told that for a long time there 
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was sold in America an alleged coffee 

that did not have a genuine coffee bean 

in it, nothing but dry peas and cocoa 
shells. The adulteration of milk was 

a public scandal and a menace to the 

health of the children of the poor. Pat- 

ent medicines with all sorts of habit- 
forming drugs were freely marketable. 

Then the government declared war on 

the food adulterators. It is to the 

shame of some business men that they 
fought the effort to keep foods pure. 

But the great mass of business men 

supported it, and support the law now. 

Again it can be seen how a changed 

public sentiment among business men 

has worked for a higher morality in 
business. Coffee must be coffee. Milk 
must not be watered. That same in- 
sistence on common honesty in busi- 
ness has passed from foods into the 
clothing lines. Linen must be linen, 
not cotton. All wool must be all wool. 

Advertising must speak the truth. 
Instances could be multiplied of this 

tendency towards a higher morality in 

the field of law, which is merely ex- 
pressive of a higher morality in the 
field of business. In the relations of 
buyer and seller, business today is con- 
ducted on an infinitely higher plane 
than it was a hundred years ago. The 
seller warrants his goods; descrip- 
tions count for something. The 
seller cannot keep silent all hidden de- 
fects; the buyer need not beware as of 
traps and pitfalls. Things sold must 
be what they purport to be. Food must 
be not poison, and cloth is what it is 
advertised to be. I would be 
foolish to think that we have 
reached the rainbow’s end; 
that every salesman tells the 
truth, that every merchant 
is a good Samaritan, that 
every advertisement tells the 
truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. But 

I insist that we are marching 

toward a better day, a day 

when in Kipling’s somewhat 
exaggerated words, 

When only the Master shall praise 
us and only the Master shall 
blame, 

When no man shall work for money 
and no man shall work for 
fame; 

But each for the joy of working, 
and each in his separate star 
Shall paint the thing as he sees it 
for the God of things as they 

are. 

Simply honesty in the busi- 

ness of buying and selling— 

that is our destiny. Our 
sails are set. A fool is he 
or a knave is he who tampers 
with the sails or points his 
ship in another direction. 
Let us turn now from the 
matter of buying and selling 
to the matter of employer 
and employee. Here again 
the law gives evidence of a 


rising morality in business 
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dealings. An illustration is given by for- 
mer Senator Colby of New Jersey. A 
girl, he said, was working in a factory 
and was warned that her machine was 
defective, that she might get her arm 
caught in it unless the defect was reme- 
died. At last she plucked up courage to 
tell her employer about it, and he 
roughly informed her that she was not 
employed to tell him how to run his 
business. She returned to her machine. 
A few days later she lost her arm, and 
brought suit in the court for damages. 
The court held that she could not re- 
cover, first because she was contribu- 
torily negligent, and second, because 
she had voluntarily assumed the risk. 
That decision was not made in the dark 
ages; it was made as late as 1902. 
But no such decision could be rendered 
today in most of our American states. 
The reason is that the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Laws have abolished the de- 
fences of contributory negligence and 
assumption of risk, and the employee is 
permitted to recover, except in cases 
of wilful misconduct, intentional injury, 
or intoxication. 

The burden of industrial accident 
has been shifted from the shoulders 
that could not bear it to the men who 
reap the benefit of the labor and can 
bear the risk of loss. Who shall say 
that these acts, although again they 
were opposed originally by _ short- 
sighted business men, have not ex- 
pressed a higher business morality? 
Who will deny that they do not come 
nearer the Galilean’s precept that we are 
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our brother’s keeper than tho 
rules of hardship and near cru 
for centuries marred the comm 
Business today recognizes that 
is something better than a s} 
is something better than the 
that he operates. The emp! 
more willing in our day to dea! 
by his employee than in any 
since the factory system and 
scale production developed. 


NOTHER illustration is found in the 

lessening hours of labor. That js a). 
ways a delicate subject to mention ¢ 
business men, and yet the gradual re- 
duction of the hours of labor is an in. 
controvertible proof that the employe: 
is taking*a higher stand morally in his 
dealings with his employees. I may 
say frankly that I believe in the eight- 
hour day. I do not waste time arguing 
about it, because the thing is ineyj 
table. In 1880, the average work day 
of the American laboring man 
about 11 hours; in 1880, it was 10.6; 
in 1900 it was 9.6, and in 1920, it was 
a fraction over 9. You cannot stop a 
trend like that. The only way to sto; 
the gradual reduction in the hours of 
labor is either to stop using labor-say- 
ing machinery or to stop educating the 
children of the poor; and we dare not 
do either one. The social justification 
for a labor-saving machine is not to 
make more profits, but to lighten the 
labor load. There is no movement in 
our contemporary life that is more de- 
serving of the support of all men than 
the eight-hour day. Why 
should we stand fearing 
something that cannot stop, 
that would only retard the 
forces of brotherhood if you 
could stop it? I hail the 
eight-hour day as a Christian 
institution. I hope the time 
quickly comes when into the 
code of Rotary will be writ- 
ten the principle of eight 
hours for rest, eight hours 
for play, eight hours for 
work. Here again in this 
movement is a positive proof 
of a higher morality in busi- 
ness life. 

Finally, the attitude of 
business towards the children 
is evidence of an awakening 
conscience. There are over 
a million children between 
the ages of ten and fifteen 
in gainful occupations in the 
United States. No high- 
minded man of _ business 
wants his profits swollen out 
of the happiness of little chil- 
dren. No low-minded man 
of business should be permit- 
ted to have such profits. 
Child labor is doomed. |! 

(Continued on page 40) 
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“The affirmative answer of the 


‘6 F anybody had told me this 
morning that I would have lis- 
tened for an hour and a quar- 
ter to a man talking about 

plumbing and never lose my interest, 

I would have thought he was simple- 

minded.” 

The remark was made by one of 
a group of Rotary club members waiting 
in the hotel lobby for a shower to pass 
and was apropos of a “classification 
talk” in which the speaker had re- 
viewed the history of plumbing from 
the days of ancient Babylon to the 
present and had shown that civiliza- 
tion hadn’t followed the flag at all but 
had trailed along in the path of the 
plumber. For a full hour and a quar- 
ter he had held the attention of a club 
of two hundred members and filled 
them with the romance of a trade 
which they hitherto had associated 
only with forgotten tools and heavy 
charges. 

“You said something,” a clothing 
merchant informed the first speaker 
in the little group in the lobby. “Say, 
I'd give a good deal if I could get 
the material for a talk like that out 
of my business. Think what I could 
do with it in an advertising way also! 
But the clothing line is cut and dried. 
No chance of any romance there.” 
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workman was fatal for him.” 


Murmurs of assent and similar re- 
gret came from other members of the 
group, each in a different line of busi- 
ness. Their commiserations were 
broken into by a commercial writer, 
one of those “impractical fellows” full 
of bizarre information and somehow 
making a living out of it. He ad- 
dressed the clothing merchant: 


“If you would take the time to dig 
it out, there is enough romance in your 
business to provide material for forty 
talks like that one today. Just as 
an illustration suppose you tell us why 
those three buttons are on the sleeve 
of your coat. You don’t know? Well 
there’s an interesting little story about 
them that would serve to catch the 
attention of any audience to which you 
might be talking. It is said that those 
buttons are a survival of Napoleon’s 
famous march to Moscow. It was in 
zero weather and nearly all of the 
soldiers were suffering from colds in 
the head. It was easier for the men 
to use the sleeves of their overcoats 
than to dig out their handkerchiefs 
and as a result many overcoats were 
spoiled. To overcome the difficulty, 
Napoleon had a row of tin buttons 
sewed on the sleeves where they would 
come into scratchy contact with any 
indiscreet nose applied to them. The 


Adventures in Classifications — 


“Your Turn— 
Next Tuesday!” 


By BERT J. McLEAN 


decorative effect was a secondary con 
sideration but tailors later adopted it 
as the primary one and to this day 
buttons are sewed on the sleeves of 
overcoats and the coats of business 
suits. 

“With that little story as an atten 
tion gainer, you could trace the evo- 
lution of present-day clothes from the 
flowing robes of Biblical days to the 
snug-fitting suits of today and have 
just as interesting a story as our 
plumbing friend of today,” concluded 
the writer chap. 

“Try to tell me something roman- 
tic about my business,” scoffed a whole- 
sale dealer in household wares who 
specialized in aluminum utensils. 

“Too easy,” smiled the writing one. 
“For lack of investigation you prob- 
ably are of the opinion that aluminum 
is a modern invention and has no his 
tory.” 

“T know it is. 
ing you,” was the answer. 

“Well, you are all wrong. Alumi- 
num was discovered centuries ago and 
the only man who knew the secret of 
it lost his head—literally, I mean—be- 
cause of that knowledge. Rather ro- 
mantically interesting, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, if true,” gibed the wholesaler. 

“It’s true, all right,” returned the 
writer. “Pliny tells us in his history 
of the Romans that during the reign 
of Tiberius a certain worker in met- 
als appeared at the emperor’s palace 
and showed a beautiful cup made of 
a brilliant white metal that ‘shone like 
silver.’ In presenting it to the em- 
peror the artificer purposely dropped 
it. The goblet was so bruised by the 
fall that it seemed hopelessly injured, 
but the workman took his hammer, and 
in the presence of the court speedily 
repaired the damage. It was evident 
that the metal was not silver, although 
almost as brilliant. It was durable and 
much lighter. 

“Tiberius questioned the man and 
learned that he had extracted the met- 
al from a certain kind of clay, prob- 
ably the one known to us as alumina. 
Tiberius then asked him if he was 
the only one who knew the secret of 
its production. The affirmative answer 
of the workman was fatal for him. 
Tiberius, reflecting that if it were pos- 
sible to obtain such a splendid metal 


That’s why I’m dar- 
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from so common a substance as clay, 
the value of gold and silver would 
be reduced, ordered the workman exe- 
cuted and his workshop destroyed. 

“There you have an interesting in- 
troduction for a talk on aluminum and 
the public library will supply more ma- 
terial if you will look for it. 

“Of course, there is romance in busi- 
ness, plenty of it,” continued the writ- 
ing man. “Take Leon’s line here. He 
is making probably the only genuine 
felt hats on the market, but it’s a two- 
to-one bet that he doesn’t know that 
felt was an accidental discovery made 
by an old-time theologian fleeing from 
his persecutors. St. Clement it was 
who was pursued by unbelievers and 
in order to run the better on his blis- 
tered feet, packed his sandals with 
wool, which, from the pressure put 
upon it by his feet in flight, was con- 
verted into felt. 

“Romance in business? Why, it’s 
everywhere. Reagan there, makes a 
work suit widely used by cattlemen 
and other ranch employees and there 
is a story in the fact that the jackets 
of those suits are cut short at the 


waist. That isn’t done to 
save material or for conven- 
ience in packing or for any 
of the ordinary commercial 
reasons of which you might 
think. That jacket is cut 
short so that its wearer will 
have easy and quick access 
to his hip pocket and is a 
relic of the days on the 
frontier when a man’s life 
might depend on his ability 
to get his pistol out quickly 
and without danger of it 
getting caught in hamper- 
ing coat-tails. Since then 
the plug of tobacco or the 
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pocketbook has maintained the neces- 
sity of that same easy access to the 
hip pocket and those jackets have con- 
tinued to be cut short. 

“The fishing season is on and many 
of you fellows are buying tackle over 
at George’s, but you probably never 
reflected or never knew that George 
wouldn’t have had some of that tackle 
to sell if a lone fisherman on a little 
lake up in Michigan hadn’t taken his 
last chew of tobacco just at sundown. 
a Ol course, this story was told to 

me by a fisherman and I do not 
vouch for it because they say of all 
anglers, ‘The truth is not in them!’ 
Anyway this Michigan man took his last 
chew of tobacco and tossed overboard 
the red and white can which had held his 
plug. As the tin sank a big old black 
bass began fighting it and followed 
it all the way to the bottom battling 
every inch of the way. 

“From that incident came the inven- 
tion of the “Dowagiac,” if the legend 
is to be believed, and an enormous busi- 
ness has been built around these fish- 
ing accessories.” 

Someone in the gathering scoffed at 
putting romance into a business like 
selling sporting goods, which he claimed 
was “all romance.” 


“As the tin sank a big old 
black bass began fighting it 
and followed it all the way 
to the bottom. . 


” 


Rin. 
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“All right, let’s take another 
saic one,” said the expounder of 
ness dramatics.” 

“Right along the line of the talk we 
heard today. I listened not so long 
ago to a light and traction officia| ;; 
a mid-west town speaking before hj; 
club, and since then I haven’t heey 
able to look at a street car withou: 
feeling a debt of gratitude toward th; 
company that owns it. 


“Why? Well, just because that fe] 
low told us why street cars are painted 
yellow. 

“Never thought of that before, did 
you? Just accepted it as a matter of 
course that there were no blue, green 
or red ones. Well, so had I, but | 
listened with interest while he told us 
of the costly and exhaustive experi 
ments that had been conducted in as 
certaining the color which would give 
the greatest visibility in all kinds of 
weather and thus reduce accidents. 

“And you would be surprised to know 
how color and psychology in business 
go hand in hand. For example, why 
the breakfast foods on the grocer’s 
shelves are dressed in bright colors? 
Why beautifully colored pastel tints are 
used for the containers of Milady’s 
toilet preparations. I once heard a 
printer give a talk on how process 
colors are printed. It wasn’t too tech- 
nical to be over the heads of the lay- 
men present, and it was of absorbing 
interest. Now when I look at a beauti- 
ful reproduction of a painting or an 
advertising illustration printed in 
colors, I have some appreciation of the 
background of experience and everlast- 
ing carefulness that enters into the 
master printer’s work. 

“There isn’t any secret in that plumb. 
er’s ability to hold an audience for an 
hour and a quarter. Any of you can 
do it if you will take the time to go 
to the library and dig up the facts 
That is all he did. Instead of boring 
you with a lot of uninteresting data 
on cost systems, technical problems and 
all that dry-as-dust material, he stud- 
ied the ancient efforts at plumbing and 
sanitation and it is not to be wondered 
at that he found the Babylonian plumb- 
ers knew how to “wipe” a joint with 
the same facility that the plumber does 
it today or that the Romans knew 
things about bathtubs that still are 
standard. 

“You will find the same things true 
in your business and you will get ma- 
terial for talks and advertising that 
will compel interest, no matter how 
delivered or written. Try it, or if you 
haven’t time to do it, give me the com- 
mission and I’ll do it for you. That’ 
one of the ways I earn a living,” con 
cluded the writing man, as the shower 
passed and the group broke up to !e- 
turn to “unromantic business.” 
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Can You Stand Ridicule? 


Successes are being built daily upon the 
“nerve’’ of someone to try something “new”’ 


STRANGER, a tall, gaunt, 
black-bearded, earnest individ- 
ual, once came to my home 
town. This was sixty-eight 

years ago. He attracted no particular 
attention for he was a self-centered 
man, intent on a dream, engrossed in 
a vision. Once in the lobby of the old 
American House he shyly confided in 
several men his purpose in visiting the 
little town. They heard him out silent- 
ly. They glanced at one another and 
roared in indecent laughter. They 
poked fun at his pet project, they ridi- 
culed it and him, strongly and pro- 
fanely. The gaunt stranger flushed in 
sudden embarrassment and _ stalked 
awkwardly from the room. Thereafter 
he was very careful as to whom he 
took into his confidence. 

For two years he pursued his soli- 
tary way. Always he worked, always 
he kept in mind his vision and day 
and night worked and planned for its 
fulfillment. He received no encourage- 
ment; his backers, a number of rather 


shifty stock promoters in New York, 
further 


finally refused to advance 
funds for the development of the 
scheme. The tall man 


By HARRY BOTSFORD 


none could be expected from New 
York—and the dream still unfulfilled. 
With native generosity they ioaned him 
$500 on his own note that he might 
complete the work. He secured the 
money, gravely thanked them and 
strode away. 

On August 27, 1859, his work was 
completed. He proved the worth of his 
dream and he gave the world a new 
industry—an industry that today is 
ranked among the six leaders in 
amount of capital invested. This man 
was Edwin L. Drake, who drilled the 
first artesian oil well at Titusville, 
Penn. Had he succumbed to the con- 
stant stream of ridicule directed at 
him, one speculates on how many years 
would have passed before the petro- 
leum industry would have come into 
being. Poor Drake? No, lucky Drake, 
for he saw his dream come true. But 
he saw those others who had ridiculed 
him, along with thousands more, reap 
the benefits of his persistence and when 
the excitement began to subside they 


found him crippled, ill, starving and 
old. He became the ward of the state 
on a small annual pension. He died 
obscurely—unhonored and _ unsung. 
Through the appreciation and gener- 
osity of a great man in the petroleum 
industry, Drake’s body was brought 
back to the town where he had enjoyed 
a fleeting moment of glory and there 
buried with fitting honors and a great 
and imposing monument erected to 
mark the final resting place of a man 
who battled through to victory in the 
face of ridicule. 


"THE case of Edwin L. Drake isn’t un- 
usual. He simply traveled the route 
that most thinkers and doers travel. 
He proved the soundness of his theory; 
he proved he had the courage to disre- 
gard the flood of ridicule which surged 
around him, hurt his sensitive soul, but 
which failed to quench the fire of vision 

that glowed so deeply in the man. 
Every man or woman who reaches 
the top and who finally succeeds in 
reaching a much-desired goal in a new 
field of endeavor faces the cruel sting 
of undeserved ridicule. The man or 
woman who expects to 





with the burning eyes 
and the quiet manner 
was their hireling and 
they felt no compunc- 
tion in setting him 
adrift after failing to 
keep their promises of 
funds to be advanced. 

The stranger was 
worried and ill. Seldom 
did he walk abroad 
that he did not have to 
face ridicule, laughter 
and open contempt. 
Once in the first year 
he attempted to explain 
his scheme to those who 
derided him but they 
only laughed and told 
him frankly that he 
was crazy. 

Now his big dream 
appeared to be ready to 
go to smash. No funds! 
He approached two 
local capitalists—small 
merchants—with whom 
he was rather friendly 
and who were in sym- 
pathy with his ambi- 
tion. Falteringly and 
shyly he explained that 
his money was gone, 





Barbed Words 


N this article Harry Botsford mentions a few of the to 
men who lived to see their dreams come true de- 
spite the scoffing of their neighbours. Innumerable in- 
stances might be cited, and hardly a single great inven- 
tion or hypothesis escaped the mocking of the crowd— 
the same crowd that later sought to cover up its in- 
credulity with a monument or to placate its conscience 
by showering rewards on men whom it had hooted. 
The author also shows the other side of the picture 
—the crowds of men who missed success because they 
could not stand the gaff, could not find sufficient self- 
confidence for the hour of trial. 


Whether circumstances place us in either of these 
situations we can realize the deadly power of the barbed 
word—we can resolve never to laugh ourselves until we 
are quite sure that the project is matter for mirth. We 
can resolve that we will never prevent some great im- 
provement by a thoughtless comment; never bend too 
easily before the blast of derision. 
improve our knowledge so as to learn of new possi- 
bilities, we can strengthen our hopes with the assurance 
that unless the sarcasm comes from an authority on 
the subject it may not mean anything—and that even 
authorities sometimes err. 


We can strive to 


make a name, establish 
a principle, create an 
ideal or a product, out- 
standing in this world, 
must become reconciled 
the inevitable fact 
that ridicule will be 
their portion. They 
must bolster up their 
powers of resistance 
and determine not to 
permit ridicule to act 
as a four-wheel brake 
on their ambition. After 
all, ridicule is founded 
on ignorance and lack 
of perception, and this 
is the fact that must 
help one to carry on. 
Yet it is so easy to 
poke fun at what we 
cannot understand or 
envision. We do it un- 
thinkingly and often 
with the best of inten- 
tions. 

I remember—none too 
pleasantly—an evening 
about eight years ago. 
I was the guest of some 
friends and the head of 
the house was a me- 
chanic of no mean abil- 
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ity, engaged in the automobile business. 
He had just completed a small model of 
an accessory for an automobile, which he 
showed to me with considerable pride. 
I examined it and pronounced it an in- 
teresting and ingenious toy and doubted 
whether it had any practical value. 
In fact, I scoffed at the thing. I 
laughed my friend out of a fortune that 
night! He had conceived and made a 
working model of the “stop light” with 
which almost every automobile today is 
equipped. He took my joking in ex- 
cellent humor. But he destroyed his 
application for a patent which he had 
ready for the mail and the model was 
put away. We are still friends. I 
never mention the subject nor does he. 
Yet I am certain we both think of it 
frequently and that no pleasure is con- 
nected with our thoughts. That one 
experience taught me a sound lesson. 
No more do I scoff at any man’s ideas. 
If I can see no virtue in those ideas 
trotted out for my inspection, then I 
deem it advisable to become diplomatic. 
If I cannot enthuse, I refuse to deride 
or abuse. If my opinion is requested 
and if I feel that to advance that 
opinion would perhaps work an injus- 
tice, I get out of it by saying that 
probably my opinion wouldn’t be worth 
while and I advise the possessor of the 
idea, the invention or what not to con- 
sult several men in the field concerned, 
but to take no one’s word or opinion as 
being absolute. Thus I avoid smashing 
dreams and robbing someone of what 
might be a generous reward. Too, 
some day some of the great ideas may 
go over and I may say pridefully, “I 
assisted at its birth’—or at least I 
didn’t hinder. 


WONDER how many cocksure wise- 

acres ridiculed dear old Professor 
Langley and his flying machine that 
wouldn’t fly? How gleefully the news- 
paper cartoonists chortled over Lang- 
ley’s wild and radical experiment and 
how their pens burlesqued him! The 
poor old man died at last, still believ- 
ing in his dream to be sure, but with 
his last days somewhat embittered by 
constant ridicule. Then the Wrights 
entered the field, savs publicity. They 
placed an erratic gasoline engine in 
their experimental, linen-covered frame 
work—and flew! I wonder how many 
of those who used to scoff are now 
using air mail. 

A mishap occurred in a little Indiana 
town one day; a man named Dodge 
owned a little wood working plant 
there and on July 4th, which also hap- 
pened to be his birthday, his little mill 
burned to the ground. The owner of 


the ruins was hard pressed for funds 
and in endeavoring to salvage every- 
thing possible he stumbled through 
mere accident upon a great discovery 
that revolutionized power transmission. 
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His line shafts had been equipped with 
solid wood pulleys in use in that day; 
the pulleys were placed on a line shaft 
only after a great deal of work and 
inevitable delay. It was necessary 
every time a repair was to be made or 
a new machine put into operation to 
shut down the plant, take down the 
line, take off the pulleys, put the new 
one in proper place, replace the others 
and finally start things up again. This, 








“It is less than a decade ago that 
most of us looked on radio as a 
toy for youth; we laughed at De- 
Forest, Armstrong, and a number of 
the other pioneers in the field who 
were just beginning to see the possi- 
bilities of radio as a projector and re- 
ceiver of sound waves. When they 
patiently attempted to explain to us 
what might be accomplished, we 
smiled and invited them to turn 
their inventive brains toward the per- 
fection of a perpetual motion ma- 
chine. Even five years ago their pre- 
dictions were received with several 
grains of salt. Yet all this ridicule 
rolled off their backs like water on 
a duck!—for which we should be ex- 
ceedingly grateful.” 











of course, was a very slow and trying 
proceeding, costly and totally ineffi- 


cient. Dodge, in salvaging what re- 
mained in the ruins of his little plant 
came across several sections of pulleys, 
partially burned. He, being of a me- 
chanical turn of mind, instantly for- 
saw the possibilities of taking two of 
these burned pulleys, sawing them in 
half and joining the two sections to- 
gether, thus making one pulley. On 
investigation he found the scheme to 
be practicable and he then devised a 
scheme for fastening the two halves on 
a line shaft securely. More than one 
of his fellow-townsmen laughed at 
Dodge’s economical scheme but in 
actual practice he proved the soundness 
of his theory which was really simplic- 
ity itself. Once his little plant was 
again in a position to produce, Dodge 
secured a patent on his idea and pro- 
ceeded to produce wooden pulleys in two 
sections. How the town laughed at 
him! Even a large number of manu- 
facturers laughed at Dodge but he con- 
tinued to make his pulleys. By and by 
manufacturers began to see virtue in 
the new pulley and to make a long 
story short it was not long until th? 
whole world joined in open acknowl- 
edgement that the man who had been 
ridiculed had introduced the greatest 
factor ever known in the economical 
transportation of power from prime 
mover to driven machine. Out of a 
scheme conceived of sheer necessity, 
out of the ashes of misfortune, as it 
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were, was founded the greates: 
ness in all the world devoted 
making of power transmissio: 
chinery. 

About seven years ago a frie» of 
mine, recently discharged from the 
Army, decided he did not care to folloy 
his profession of the law for which he 
had been trained. He wanted to be. 
come a writer. So he thrust 
every other opening and started free 
lancing—one of the most difficult road: 
to success that any individual may ever 
attempt to travel. His friends joshed 
and scoffed and laughed. My friend js 
a little chap but his determination and 
will power are large. So he stoutly 
stuck to his guns. He was married 
and a father. One day he moved his 
family to a little house where he might 
have a garden. Again his friends 
scoffed and chuckled. When the ex- 
penses of moving were paid, my friend 
had a lone nickel in his pocket. His 
wife gamely encouraged him in his am- 
bition. He wrote—endlessly. He sold 
an article now and then at smal! 
prices. When he tired of writing he 
worked in his little vegetable and flower 
garden. More than once, he confesses, 
that vegetable garden provided food 
that otherwise might not have graced 
his board because of lack of funds. 
Still his friends scoffed and hooted his 
ambition to become a writer. My friend, 
however, gamely fought his way to the 
top. He became one of the best known 
writers in a certain field and ceased free 
lancing only because his services were 
needed to head the editorial destiny of 
a new magazine—a position he holds 
today—and so well does he fit into his 
position that, starting from scratch, his 
magazine today has a circulation of 
nearly three-quarters of a million. He 
writes one or two books a year. On 
my desk is his latest effort—a beauti- 
ful book on rose culture. Had he lis- 
tened to the ridicule of his friends lh 
would be today in some stuffy lav 
office, hating his work. As it is he is 
engaged in work which he enjoys in 
every detail and where his ability 1s 
amply and justly rewarded. “It was 
hard, sometimes,” he tells me, “to not 
permit this ridicule to make me shift 
my plans. It was a real battle—but it 


paid.” 


side 


WEEN 2 group of the friends of Si 

Francis Bacon watched him kil! 
and pluck a plump fowl and then stuff 
the fowl with snow, they did not hesitate 
to deride his apparent lapse from nor- 
mal. Little did they understand that 
they were privileged to witness the first 
experiment in refrigeration. 
they filled the air with their ribal/ 
derision. 


centuries. later before refriger:tio! 
(Continued on page $7) 
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As a result of this experi 
ment the wise old man died and it was 
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Boys’ Week parade in Malden, Mass., one of hundreds of cities and towns observing the anniversary. The 3,000,000 boys who 


participated in the patriotic demonstrations throughout the United States would form a continuous procession, marching four 


abreast, reaching from New York to Chicago. 


The Significance of Boys’ Week 


ITHIN a few weeks Rotary 
throughout the world was 


profoundly agitated over 
the Annual Boys’ Week 
lemonstrations. That sounds big— 


throughout the world. It is none the 
less true. From that rather modest, 
somewhat vague beginning in New 
York in 1920 the movement had spread 
in 1924 to over twelve hundred cities 
in nine countries, in 


By JAMES ROE 


of the matter until the following April, 
as has been the case in former years. A 
standing committee will operate during 
the other fifty-one weeks to apply the 
lessons of Boys’ Week. In other words, 
Boys’ Week ceases this year in reality 
to be “just one of those weeks.” 

It never was “one of those weeks,” 


but only we Rotarians knew that. 
Only Rotarians had the untrammeled 
vision to understand the real signifi- 
cance of Boys’ Week. I state this with- 
out prejudice. It is a fact, and there 
are very good reasons why Rotary 
alone should have grasped the full 
meaning of this period set aside for a 
public display of boyhood in all its va- 
ried manifestations. Organizations are 

generally founded for a 





both Americas, in 
Europe, Australia and 
Asia. And the whole 
project is still very 
young, still modest and 
still not entirely clear. 
It is developing rapidly, 
as you can see, and 
marvelously, as you 
will realize if you give 
Boys’ Week any 
thought. Its possibil- 
ities for good are limit- 


] 
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The purposes of 
Boys’ Week are still 
vague in that they re- 
main somewhat general 
in scope. Only now is 
the object of this an- 
nual demonstration be- 
ginning to take definite 
form. For the first time 
this year the movement 
n New York, for in- 
stance, set itself a posi- 
tive goal to attain. It 
iS emerging from its 
chrysalis, so to speak. 
With Boys’ Week over 
this year in New York 
that will not be the end 





Bex Week is no longer an experiment. 
man of the National Boys’ Week Committee of the United 
States, emphasized this fact at the beginning of the year and 
the observance of Boys’ Week in 1925 has amply demonstrated 
It is greater this year than ever and from the scat- 
tering reports which so far have been received, it is safe to say 
that Boys’ Week has been observed in fifteen different countries 
and more than three million boys participated in this activity. 
The article beginning on this page was written by James Roe, 
chairman of New York’s 1925 Boys’ Week Committee, and the 
article is reprinted from “Brooklyn Life” through the courtesy of 
its editors. 
In the United States, a nation-wide committee of prominent 
citizens have stood for the past two years as the sponsors for 
The committee is composed of— 


that point. 


Boys’ Week in their country. 


E. A. Alderman 
Julius H. Barnes 
Frank E. Bonney 
Stockton Broome 
George G. Crawford 
George Wm. Dixon 
James A. Drain 
Conrad V. Dykeman 
James A. Flaherty 
Charles W. Folds 
Thomas F. Gailor 
R. F. Grant 


Boys’ Week Well Sponsored 


Walter Head, chair- 


WALTER W. HEAD, Chairman 
WM. LEWIS BUTCHER, Secretary 
William Edwin Hall 


John Hays Hammond 
Everett W. Hill 

R. Rowe Holland 
Herbert Hoover 
Clark Howell 
Benjamin F. Jones 
David Starr Jordan 
J. H. Kirkland 
Thomas W. Lamont 
Colin H. Livingstone 
W. A. Moffett 

John R. Mott 


Harry A. Newman 
Bruce R. Payne 
Gifford Pinchot 
Theodore Roosevelt 
George C. Sabichi 
Mortimer L. Schiff 
Walter Dill Scott 
Hart I. Seely 
George D. Strayer 
Oscar Wells 

Harry A. Wheeler 
Stephen S. Wise 


very specific and not al- 
together altruistic pur- 
pose. They bend all 
their energies to the ac- 
complishment of their 
particular object and 
for the betterment of 
their members in their 
individual attainment 
of that end. That is 
quite human and prac- 
tical. 

When the New York 
Rotary Club originated 
Boys’ Week in 1920 


in a questionnaire sug- 
gested by leaders in 
boys’ work in our com- 
munity, Rotary was the 
only body of men in 
New York which had 
no personal selfish ob- 
ject to gain or suspect. 
It was the only organ- 
ization, therefore, which 
could bring together all 
agencies in the city do- 
ing work among boys 
in all their different 
activities. Rotary be- 
ing distinctly a service 
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organization, retains its unique posi- 
tion today. From its peculiar van- 
tage point it has not only been able 
of boys’ 
churches, 


to secure the co-operation 
‘clubs, settlement 
national organizations like the Y. M. 
C. A., the Y. M. H. A., the K. of C., the 
Boy Scouts, but it has now engaged 
the interest of similar bodies, such as 
the Kiwanis, Lions, Civitan, Exchange 
and Optimist clubs, in the work. The 
time is not far distant when they will 
actively co-operate in Boys’ Week as a 
civic function of international propor- 
tions worthy of their intimate aid. 
But what does Boys’ Week mean? 
The whole thing is so new and so much 
a matter of education that it requires 
careful scrutiny and deep study. Most 


agencies, 


of those engaged in Boys’ Week prep- 
arations, even this year, had somewhat 








In San Francisco, 30,000 boys participated in the parade during the celebration o/ 
Boys’ Week, marching to the music of more than twenty-five bands. 
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In many cities 


boys were “elected” or appointed to important municipal offices, serving for a brie! 


period. 


the same feeling regarding it that the 
young fellow had towards his first 
olive. He tied a string on it. On in- 
quiry by his father as to why he took 
this precaution, he replied: “I might 
not like it.” Professional boys’ workers 
and members of service organizations 
like Rotary in great number, seem to 
have the same hesitancy about Boys’ 
Week, its purposes and its possibilities 
of achievement. They doubt its effica- 
cy. They wonder if it is not attempt- 
ing too much, duplicating efforts in 
the same direction from other sources, 
or giving an exhibition of mere ideal 
optimism. It is neither extravagant of 
purpose, redundant of effort nor an 
impractical dream. 


The selfish materialism of the world 
was never so completely disclosed as 
during the decade preceding the World 
War. The individual and organized 
urge in every nation was to grab every- 
thing which the other fellow had not 
nailed down. Even that was legitimate 
gain if it could be wrested from the 
other fellow. The world conscience was 
pretty dull in those days and the voices 
raised against such ruinous practices 
among men and nations were few and 
weak. The results of such doubtful 
morality and slender courage were the 
wholesale slaughter and destruction of 


At left—David Jamison McDaniel, “Mayor” of San Francisco. 


the Great War. Nor did the catastro- 
phe end there. The world was wrecked 
in the useless conflict, which no nation 
or group of nations won. The damage 
wrought will require a century to re- 
pair. Civilization and progress have 
been retarded at least two hundred 
years. The most awful feature of the 
war and its aftermath, however, was 
the manner in which the leaders, the 
statesmen, of the earth broke the heart 
of mankind instead of effecting the 
kind of settlement based on mutual con- 
ciliation, toleration and understanding. 


‘THE economic, social and mora] con- 

ditions which obtain everywhere to- 
day owe their existence to the failure of 
the men of Versailles quite as much as to 
the men who failed or refused to pre- 
vent the war as a means of readjust- 
ment of differences. Their mentality was 
the same. Their responsibility was iden- 
tical. Their conduct furnished the an- 
swer to the same question. That ques- 
tion is plainly, “Have men failed?” 
They have, most decidedly and miser- 
ably. Our civilization, far from being 
the definite, stable, reliable thing we 
are fond to regard it, is petering out. 
We have come to the point where our 
viewpoints, our measures and our 
methods are becoming antiquated and 
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rectual. Rules of thought and ac- 
, effective a century ago no longer 
ly. The world in growing larger 
‘grown smaller. Radical changes 
.ve been wrought throughout the 
nge of men’s activities by modern 
overies and inventions. We have 
carded the gilded chariot of Tut- 
Ankh-Amen for the airplane. Where 
ynly Pharaoh rode then, all may ride 

w. Every man’s Ford car of today 
will in an early morrow be followed by 
the popular flying machine. 

The political revolutions in China, 
Russia, Italy and Spain are only the 
more apparent of the revolts against 
the old order which are taking place 
through the domains of men. We have 
had our own political uprising in 
America. But the political phase of 
the insurrection of mankind is more a 
symptom than aught else. It is a 
symptom of the great unrest which 
permeates nature itself. It is a token 
of the real profound metamorphosis we 
are experiencing. Men have failed. 
We have reached the cross-roads of 
civilization. We must go straight 
ahead or turn sharply to the right or 
left. The road ahead ends in a field 
where superannuated horses graze. 
The one to the left is precipitate and 
ends in a ravine. The one to the right 
is abrupt and difficult now, but it leads 
into a new country. To travel this 
road, the only one into new country, a 
spirit of enterprise and adventure is 
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needed and we must have the keen, 
unprejudiced eye, and the fearless, 
steady hands and legs of youth to guide 
us and bring us through the early dif- 
ficult spots. 


HAT is the place in the present-day 
picture wherein Boys’ Week fits. 
Men have failed. They have proved that 
conclusively and they are demonstrat- 
ing it at every turn. They have wearied 
the world for over a score of years 
searching the archives of the past for 
remedies for the present and the fu- 
ture. They have tried to apply tradi- 
tions and formulas of a dead age and 
a passing civilization to new conditions, 
which cry out for initiative, new treat- 
ment, youthful study and thoroughly 
fresh standards. Men have failed to 
realize that, as the civilizations of old 
China, Babylon, Egypt, Greece, Rome 
and our European Middle Ages have 
gone their way, our own civilization of 
the last four hundred years holds 
nothing for us now but its lessons of 
experience and its value as history. 
This is the age of youth. Today the 
new era is upon us. Tomorrow a new 
civilization will be under way. Our 
desperate hesitancy in every field of en- 
deavor today is due to the fact that 
men are consulting the dusty tomes of 
the past and their own failures as their 
guides out of the labyrinth they have 
built for themselves. They have not the 
vision as yet to see that the successes 


oh 
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of yesterday cannot be repeated in the 
same terms or with the same means to- 
“Other days, other ways,” is 
strikes them rarely 
threshold of their own 


morrow. 
a thought which 
beyond the 
offices. 
With all this 


naturally turn to the best 


then, we 
method of 
redirecting our footsteps, of readjust- 


before us, 


ing our world to the new demands 


made upon us, of erecting these new 


standards of conduct and understand- 
ing in our intimate communities, in our 
nation and throughout the world. We 
seek to achieve that better citizenship, 
that better civic conscience and pride, 
that moral improvement, about whose 
need we read, hear and talk so much. 
We are slowly turning our minds, not 
to mere expedients, or temporary reme- 
dies, but permanent insurance against 
the lawlessness, violence and the fear- 
fully criminality, against 
which we justly complain. I think we 
are beginning to realize that these dan- 
gerous conditions are symptoms of the 
revolution stirring deeply 
and proofs of our blindness to the ad- 
vent of a new epoch. It is gratifying 
to feel that men are tardily acknowl- 
edging their failure and their 
neglect of the only remedy for its con- 
sequences—boys, the citizens of tomor- 
row. 


sensational 
among us 
own 


Boys’ Week is a period set aside each 
year wherein to (Cont’d on page $89.) 


The principal feature of the celebration of Boys’ Week in Chicago was a great exhibition on the Municipal Pier of spare-time handi- 


craft of boys ranging from stamp collections to elaborate working models of aeroplanes. 


It is estimated that 10,000 boys ex- 


hibited more than 10,000 examples of their work, representing the public schools, the playgrounds, boys clubs, Boy Scouts, 


M. C. A. and many other organizations for boys. 
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THE ROTARY WHEEL 


What It Means to Me 


By WALTER R. SIDERS 


HEN I look at the Rotary cling activities of society. As the 
Wheel, I notice that it is a length of the spoke determines 





working wheel, an old- the size of the wheel, so the 
fashioned wheel built for hard amount of service my club ren- 
work; a wheel that gets close to ders will determine the circle of 
its work, built to transmit power its influence. And the more I am 
continuously cog after cog; a imbued with the spirit of Rotary, 
wheel that is part of an organiza- the larger will be the circle of my 
tion keeping up with that organ- activities. 
ization, never slipping in its duty. There is the felloe, the contin- 
The rugged, hard-working hon- uous outer rim of the wheel. This 
esty of this wheel suggests ‘In is the symbol of fellowship and of 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou its unity—the tie that binds us 
earn bread.” There is no luxury in brotherly love. It is also the 
here, no newly fashioned design. symbol that Rotary turns through 
This wheel suggests neither sport all the interests of the commu- 
nor pleasure, but rather that nity. 
“Life is real! Life is earnest!” When looking at the teeth, they 
The wheel has_ twenty-four seem to say to me, “Get your 
cogs. There are twenty-four teeth into things. Do not be sat- 
hours in the day. Rotary prin- isfied with merely tasting. Bite 
ciples are to be practiced all the in. Bite in deep.” 
time. There are to be no “incon- Because the wheel is round, it 
venient seasons” when I am not suggests that I cannot be a one- 
ready for service. sided man, or even a man with 
ry The hub is the Club, the school many sides, but an all-around 
ak of Rotary where I learn to sup- man striving to be in every wor- 
HY press selfishness and to put Serv- thy enterprise. 
Ne ice above my Self. Curiously enough, there are 
ese The spokes are the services and twenty-four cogs and only six 
cee influences radiating out from my spokes. This means four times 
ad club to give support to the encir- as much work as talk. 
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Possibilities for Boy Training 


A brief survey of the influence and needs of 
moral training and its effect upon citizenship 


66 O impress the highest ideals 
of Citizenship upon the 
young people of the land 
during those years of their 

hen there is the greatest need and 

ise largest benefit from such effort 
there are no more important civic 
es before us than this.” I shall 
er forget the conviction that lay in 
tone of the speaker. It was the late 
esident of the United States, Warren 

G. Harding. 

He had just accepted the honorary 
esidency of an organization, in my 
rt in the founding of which lies my 
greatest feeling of worthwhile accom- 

plishment. For it was created by a 

group of men who were actuated solely 

by the desire to make a practical con- 
tribution to the preparation of our 
youth for better and more useful living 

in a word, for effective citizenship. 

My hope in writing this article is 
that the reader will agree with me be- 
fore I close that his responsibility for 
an active personal interest, as a good 
citizen, in the affairs of government is 
not as great as his responsibility for 
personal service in furthering the train- 
ing of our future citizens. 

I like to paraphrase 


By JOSEPH B. STRAUSS 


From the standpoint of economic 
value, the fact that our youth is our 
greatest potential asset not only justi- 
fies all that is being done toward 
“youth guidance,” but a study of the 
field’s demands convinces of the insist- 
ent need of far greater effort than has 
yet been undertaken. 

The fact that 90 per cent of our crime 
is committed by boys or young men is 
a most forcible argument in this direc- 
tion, and the steady increase in juvenile 
delinquency calls upon the personal 
interest of every citizen in the “boy 
problem”—which in reality is not a 
“boy” problem so much as a “commu- 
nity” problem. As evidence of this let 
me point to the Union League Boys’ 
Club in Chicago, which by giving the 
boys of the “toughest” district in the 
city proper facilities reduced the dis- 
trict’s juvenile court cases 75 per cent 
in the first year. 

We have become accustomed to place 
almost a blind faith in the school as 
the medium for bringing up our chil- 
dren and preparing them adequately to 
become effective citizens. It is time we 
took serious stock of all the influences, 
positive and negative, that affect the 


development of our boys and girls. 
While this may seem a trite and hack- 
neyed admonition, I only ask to what 
extent, in considering the child prob- 
lem, we as average citizens have been 
“letting George do it.” 

Responsibility for proper early de- 
velopment is of course divided prin- 
cipally between the parent and the 
teacher. The home is the greatest in- 
fluence that touches character building 
in the child’s early years, and it is un- 
fortunate that its efficiency leaves so 
much to be desired, under modern do- 
mestic conditions. These are grim 
facts to face, that, for example, in 
America one-third of all families live 
on the minimum subsistence wage, 
that nearly every third mother is a 
wage earner, that the average parent 
has had only a sixth-grade education, 
that the divorce rate is growing alarm- 
ingly, and that city-wide “boy surveys” 
made by Rotary indicate that in the 
average family the father never. be- 
comes the boy’s “pal.” 

Bishop McDowell has said, “If Amer- 
ica breaks, it will be not at the point 
of wealth nor of intelligence, but at the 
point of character.” Into the effort of 

our social system to 





the Rotary Code of 
Ethics when I consider 
the obligations of my 
citizenship: “In every 
duty and responsibility 
that comes before me in 
my daily life, my chief 
thought shall be to fill 
that responsibility and 
discharge that duty so 
when I have ended each 
of them, I shall have 
lifted the level of hu- 
man ideals and achieve- 
ments a little higher 
than I found them.” 
For, as we all realize, 
civilization with its 
daily-increasing com- 
plexities cannot pro- 
gress unless each of us 
puts back into national 
life a little more in bet- 
terment than we take 
out in benefit. And we 
agree civilization de- 
mands that each suc- 
ceeding generation must 
be trained to “lift the 
level of human ideals 
and achievements.” 





The Armies of Youth 


T is a military axiom that an army can move no faster than its 

slowest unit. Similar assertion might be made for progress in 
other fields—for example the course of the nation will be no more 
speedy, no more direct, than can be guaranteed by the intelligence 
and stability of its rising generation. 

How are we to guarantee such intelligence, such stability? The 
home, the school, the church, the playground, the junior associa- 
tions, and the industries are all agencies to which we have de!e- 
gated a part of this great task. What are the results? This author 
furnishes the following information: 

Modern city life has greatiy limited the influence of the home, 
one-third of all families live on the minimum subsistence wage, 
every third mother is a wage-earner, the average parent has had 
only a sixth-grade education, the divorce rate is increasing 
rapidly, and 90 per cent of our crime is committed by com- 
paratively young people. Furthermore 40 per cent of our chil- 
dren do not finish grade school, only 10 per cent graduate from 
standard high schools, and only fourteen out of each thousand 
finish college. Three-fourths of all boys from 6 to 18 are without 
systematic religious training, and only 10 per cent of Ameriean 
boys belong to the Boy Scouts. Somewhat similar statistics might 
be prepared for the boys who have no playground but the streets, 
for young men who are in “blind alley” jobs. 
- Joseph B. Strauss tells you all this and more—but he also 
tells you what can be done to improve conditions. 


properly mould the 
character of our com- 
ing generation, the 
church projects its pow- 
erful influence. But 
since this influence is 
principally brought to 
bear through the Home, 
the significant fact is 
that in the United 
States, more than half 
the families are outside 
of church membership. 

The church and its 
ideals will always re- 
main “the bulwark of 
civilization,” and in the 
tendency of the modern 
church to encourage 
midweek social, educa- 
tional, and recreational 
activities for its young 
people lies much 
promise of widening its 
influence over its young 
members and recruit- 
ing others. How much 
remains to be done in 
this particular field for 
the character building 

(Cont’d on page 25) 
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The Discovery of Rotation’ > 
7 By BEN FIELD 
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Illustrations by Garrett Price 
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The Old One resisted with all his might 


" 
But finished bad in an all-day fight 

When the young man holding him by the back 
Had used him to polish the side of the shack 
Which we know was of wood from the 

_ thorn-wood tree 
With prickers as sharp as the sting of a bee; 
Then he broke and ran like a white-tailed deer 
And that’s how he happened to be right here. 
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> “>, So to ease his mind of the blood in his fur 
y Dr _. \He was figuring a way to get even with her; 
eo Se ' He was trying to think with venomous hate 


Of a retribution appropriate 
From the shack below came sounds of love 
Which floated aloft to the ape above 
Who grimaced and gargled an undertone 
’'Til his eye discovered a balanced stone. 
Now this stone, composed of some leaden rock 
And pivoted by an earth-quake shock 
On the brim of a slope, both steep and wild, 
And ready to start at the push of a child. 
The ape dug his toes in the glacial drift 
And gave the great stone a mighty lift 
And away it whirled down the barren slope 
With the speed of a prong-horned antelope, 
It jumped the bushes, and raced and crashed 
And the loving couple were presumbly smashed 


— 


Now, this stone was oblong when on the ground 

But as it rolled it appeared quite round, 

And our hero forgot the other apes 
When he saw a stone that had two shapes. 
He squatted down on the edge of the grad 
And pondered long on the find he’d made, 
Then he dug another from out the ground 

And watched it whirl ’til its shape greu 
round 

To problematically cogitate 

He sat him down to ruminate. 

“If the corners come off when I make 


N one of the peaks of the Tibet 


range, - 
the heart of a wilderness, 


: wild and strange, 
A cosmic man on his haunch 
And grated his teeth, and grow 


pat. 
< ama at the clouds, and snarled at 







In 
es sat, 


led, and 





He gi 







the sun, : ° one spin 
” - ) "es, one ba one . ? 
As he thought of his grve ee Ay How im heck do they get on 
For the truth of the matter, ths again?” 


escape 
man than he,— 
of course, was 


Had just effected a close 
From a bigger and better 
And the source of the trouble, 
“She”! 

the strenuous days of his “prime of life 
It alone with a robust wife, 

that knew no slack 
bower,—a thorn-wood shack 


d to a new design, 


Through 
He had dwelt atone 
And with admiration 
He had eo <o a 

‘ell set, and shape 
And ornamented with wild grape vine. | 
He had built her a bower, and what was more, 







So he rolled all 
day ’till the 
light was gone 

And he slept on 
the thing '’til 
another dawn, 

Then he rigged 


” 





sing NWSE yyy "Wy up a spindle 
AS much like a 
Sy reel,— 


And he was the 
lad that discov- 







He had hung on a hinge the first swing door. 


But the ways of women are enigmatic 
And the course of true love so erratic ; 
That the mate of his choice with rude intention 
Had ridiculed his great invention. 

Artistic temperaments, we are told 

Though unaffected by heat and cold 

Ne’er brook the test of a laughing fool 

And turn to tre at ridicule 

And our hero was peeved to a fiendish wrath 
And he knocked her cold with an eight-foot lath, 
So when he late stole home that night 

He found the hinged door bolted tight 

And to keep the tigers from devouring him 

He slept all night on a white oak limb. 


ered the wheel. 
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But why go on with the same old tale 
Of the troubles that come when affections fail 
He uglier grew, and his breath got bad 

And she started to flirt with a younger lad, 
Who was tall and lithe with a waist line slim. 
She concluded to trade her old ape for him. 
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“A tunnel of great scenic splendor.” 


Behind a Rotary 


HERE have been famous jour- 

neys before in the history of 

the world. One hears mention 

of a certain Maro Polo who 
made expeditions into unknown lands, 
of a man named Columbus who sailed 
uncharted seas with a fair degree of 
success, of Captain Bonneville and 
Lewis and Clark who cut their way 
through Western wilderness, and there- 
by left their names to posterity. Im- 
portant journeys, these, yet they faded 
into insignificance in the eyes of the 
Idaho Falls Rotary Club recently when 
Rotarians, enmasse, said au revoir to 
home and business as they departed on 
the most novel excursion of their ex- 
perience. 

As it happens, there lies north of 
Idaho Falls, some hundred miles, a 
rather well-known vacation spot known 
as Yellowstone Park. To west Yellow- 
stone, the most popular entrance to 
this unique national playground, a 
broad winding ribbon of smooth high- 
way will carry the motorist during the 
summer months, or, if the tourist pre- 
fers he may board a train that takes 
him with incredible speed and ease 
through the green valleys and the deep 
canyons—through the endless depths of 
pine forests that surround the Park. 

But all that is in the summer time. 
When the gods gazed with just pride 
on the wonders they had wrought with 
nature, it is conceivable that they were 
a little jealous of their art, and deter- 
mined that unappreciative man should 
exert himself a little when he wished 
to enjoy those wonders. And that is 
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why, acting on that theory, the gods 
set a seal each autumn on the treasures 
of the Yellowstone, enclosing it in a 
fastness of impenetrable snow—a bar- 
rier which can be overcome only with 
skiis or a dog sledge. Then, after 
months of waiting, the first Chinook 
winds show Nature’s white flag of sur- 


render—and there the story actually 








“There were many smokes.” 





“A warm welcome despite the weather.” 


Snow Plow 


March 


gales, the 


begins. Each year, when the 
zephyrs come disguised as 
Union Pacific Railroad Company is con- 
fronted by the task of opening the road 
from Ashton, the winter terminal, to 
West Yellowstone. That is not so simple 
as it sounds, for when snows fall in the 
mountains of Idaho, they fall in earn 
est, and the winds drift them into the 
narrow which the 
No ordinary 


canyons through 
trains make their way. 
device serves to passage 
through these miniature white moun- 
tains; it takes a giant rotary plow sup- 
plemented with the power of three en 
gines to break through the barriers 
that winter piles in the mountains. 


carve a 


T seemed only fitting that the Rotary 

Club should follow in the wake of the 
rotary plow. Two years ago the sub- 
ject was broached, for the train crew’s 
tales of the beauties of the annual trip 
have received no little publicity. T. H. 
Farmer, Union Pacific agent at Idaho 
Falls, started the campaign of con- 
verting the railroad officials to the 
idea, with the result that arrangements 
were completed for the novel trek. 
There were twenty-four in the party 
about half the membership of the 
Idaho Falls Rotary Club, and they em- 
barked (if one does embark behind a 
rotary plow) on March 4. As dutiful 
Americans should, they waited .long 
enough to make sure that there had 
been no slip up in placing Silent Cal 
in the executive chair; they held their 
peace until Hell’n Maria Dawes had 

(Continued on page 40) 














Editor’s Note—The 
following is an ad- 


dress delivered be- 
fore the Rotary 
Club of Yorkshire, 


England. 
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Spiritual Cures for Spiritual Ills 


By the Most Reverend COSMO GORDON LANG 


\M not surprised that ideals which 

center round such great words as 

Fellowship and Service should 

originate in the United States of 
America; for my experience of that 
great people is that they have an in- 
satiable appetite for moral ideals. But 
what does astonish me is, that these 
ideals should have found in this re- 
markable way, so warm and corporate 
assent from bodies of the professional 
and business men of Yorkshire. 

I have just ceased to be President of 
the Yorkshire Society in London, and 
on all occasions I amused myself, and I 
hope entertained them, by attempting 
to describe the admirable character of 
the Yorkshire people. But whatever 
words we use about them, the one word 
that they would always rather claim 
for themselves is the word hard- 
headed. Warm-hearted if you like, but 
certainly shrewd and hard-headed; a 
people whose heads are always keep- 
ing a very sharp watch on their hearts; 
and yet, here it is, just in Yorkshire, 
here in the center of the West Riding, 


Archbishop of York 


that I find this prolific appearance of 
Rotarians, dedicating themselves to 
these very principles of Fellowship and 
Service. 

What is more, I do not believe there 
is any other age in the long history of 
the English people in which it would 
have been possible. When people are 
asking,—as they often do—and with 
only too much reason, what signs are 
there that this nation has learned any- 
thing from all the terrific lessons of 
the war, well, I am a little impatient of 
the question, because I think it was 
inevitable that in the reaction, there 
should be an almost studied forgetful- 
ness of the things that have such sad 
and poignant memories. 

But there is point in the question, 
for there does not seem to be a great 
deal in our public life, which shows 
that we are a generation who have 
gone through the most searching les- 
son of experience that any generation 
of English have gone through. But 
yet, down below the surface, here you 
find, in this part of Yorkshire and else- 


where in England, here you find, spon 
taneously, and without pressure from 
religious leaders, multitudes of plai! 
business and professional men showing 
that they have this capacity of respons 
to a higher ideal. Rotarians are per 
haps hardly aware of it, but I believe 
the spirit that has called you into being 
is really a spirit born of that terrific 
time. 

There was a time when we poor 
preachers used to be reminded by many 
human beings—before they became R: 
tarians—that we were always talking 
platitudes; that everybody knew that 
business was business, and that ther 


was an end of it; yet, here you are, al! 
met together, converted to the truth 
that business is primarily not business 
but Service, and lunching, together 
every week to celebrate your conver- 
sion. 

I believe there is a sense in which al! 
business is Service, and in all ou! 
heights of enthusiasm let us never for 
get that any man who is doing his 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Gray Silver—of the 
Disreputable Hat 


By WIATT SMITH 


-~RAY SILVER, of the Rotary 
Club of Martinsburg, West Vir- 

I ginia, has left Martinsburg and 

to Chicago. 

It ean scarcely be said with truth 

t Mr. Silver has gone to Chicago to 

ek his fortune. His going there is 

ely another phase of a career in the 
irse of which Mr. Silver has ad- 
inced step by step as the result of 
the accomplishment of remarkable 
things. 

Left fatherless, at an early age, on 
1 West Virginia farm, he not only suc- 
ceeded as a farmer, a stock-raiser and 
in orchardist but became a potent fac- 
tor in the politics of his state and se- 
cured the passage of various measures 
which helped the farmers. He had a 
big part in organizing the farmers of 
West Virginia and later was one of the 
leading spirits of the organization of 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. It came to be said of him that as 
the legislative agent in Washington of 
the Federation he had as much in- 
fluence as any man in the national cap- 
ital—the friend of presidents and the 
advisor of congressional leaders. 

His latest achievement is the organ- 
ization of the thirty-million-dollar 
Grain Marketing Company, which has 
its headquarters in Chicago, and which 
is probably the largest co-operative 
marketing concern in the world. And 
Gray Silver, the West Virginia farmer, 
is now its president. 

President Silver, of the Grain Mar- 
keting Company, doesn’t look or act 
like the big business man of popular 
conception ;—at least he didn’t when he 
was in Charleston on March 4, to wit- 
ness the inauguration of his friend and 
fellow-farmer, Howard M. Gore, as 
governor of West Virginia. Instead he 
was the same old Gray Silver with a 
carelessness of attire, accentuated by a 
particularly disreputable hat, sugges- 
tive of nothing so much as the success- 
ful farmer representing his county in 
the state legislature. 

Some may regard this mode of dress 
as an affectation and Gray Silver as a 
professional farmer, just like some men 
are professional politicians—and dress 
the part. But his record is one of tre- 
mendous service to the agricultural in- 
terests. 


After his father’s 
death he got what 
education he could 
in the country 
schools and 
he was old enough, 
managed his moth- 


when 


er’s farm. His 
reputation for 
shrewdness was 
soon won, and 


when trouble arose 
for the farmers of 
Berkeley, they 
called on Gray Sil- 
ver to beat it down. 
As the years went 
by he accumulated 
acres of his own. 
He began to breed 


and deal in live 
stock, attaining 
fame as a mule 
breeder. 


He concluded that 
the farmer wasn’t 
getting a square 
deal at the State 
Capitol. He decided 
to go down to 
Charleston to see 
about it and did so. Some of the 
old line leaders of the Democratic 
party at Martinsburg were not 
in accord with this decision, but Mr. 
Silver beat them at their own game 
and was elected as a member of the 
house of delegates. Later on he was 
elected to the state senate, where he 
again demonstrated that he was not 
only a business-like farmer, but a poli- 
tician and statesman as well. He saw 
everybody, made everybody like him, 
got many to talk to him and said little 
himself. He did some of the pioneering 
in the good roads movement which led, 
years later, to the issuance of state 
road bonds in the sum of $50,000,000 
for a system of inter county-seat hard- 
roads; he placed new power in the 
hands of the state commissioner of 
agriculture; and forced the adoption of 
measures broadening the scope of the 
College of Agriculture at West Vir- 
ginia University, at Morgantown. 

To serve agriculture and agricul- 
turists, he has blasted political careers 
on one hand and made them on the 





Gray Silver, a Rotarian formerly of Martinsburg, W. Va., now 
of Chicago, is well known as a stock-raiser, an orchardist, and 
an all-round farmer. 
came a member of the legislature of West Virginia and was one 
of the leading figures in the organization of the 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

ing organization of Chicago. 


Combining politics and farming he be- 


American 
He now heads a great grain market 


other—in fact, he has had a big part 


in the making of at least two West 
Virginia governors. And more than 
once he has laid aside party prefer- 


ences (he is a Democrat) and worked 


with the foe. 


N 1911 the West Virginia senate was 

tied, with 15 democrats and 15 Re 
publicans. For a while it looked like a 
hopeless deadlock, but Gray 
Silver and Senator William Alexander 
MacCorkle, county, a 
former both 
Democrats reached the conclusion that 
the Republicans, having elected the 
governor, were entitled to the succes- 


Senator 


of Kanawha 


governor of the state, 


sion in case of a vacancy, the right of 
succession in such an event being 
vested in the President of the Senate. 
But they didn’t see fit to select the Re- 
publican caucus nominee. Instead their 
choice fell on Dr. Henry D. Hatfield, 
senator from McDowell county, who 
fell into their plan and was made presi- 
dent of the senate. This was followed 
(Continued on page 38) 
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EDITORIAL § 
‘COMMENT _ Sant 


Are You On the Job 


/ITH similar ingredients and the same formula, 

scientists can produce the same product in 
any workshop no matter where it is located. 
Given the objects and the ethics and the funda- 
mentals of Rotary fellowship, and business and 
professional men of any land or any race can pro- 
duce a Rotary club. That has been proven in every 
quarter of the globe. As chemical or physical prod- 
ucts may spoil or cease to function if not properly 
handled, so it is with the Rotary club which re- 
quires proper handling after it has been formed. 
To be an officer or a member of a Rotary club is a 
responsibility as well as an opportunity. 


Fairness 


JUDGE on the bench recently said that no one 

wants prohibition. A prominent advertising 
man wrote, men may go unarmed—except in such 
highly civilized centers as New York and Chicago. 
A novelist declared, every woman is either a 
mother or a prostitute. These are unfair state- 
ments. Each author would say, “Oh, everybody will 
know what I mean.” Maybe so, but there is the 
chance that somebody is going to take things 
literally. To convey one’s thoughts, it isn’t neces- 
sary to make untrue or exaggerated statements. 
The reaction they usually set up is harmful to 
society. If we are going to have understanding 
and cooperation among men, there must be fair- 
ness in thought and fairness in speech. Perhaps 
we need some standards of practice for public 
speakers and writers. 


The Use of Words 


~OMEONE discovered that the words “business,” 

“profession,” “occupation,” “concern,” and 
“establishment” are all in use in Rotary literature 
and raised a question as to whether these five words 
mean the same thing or mean something different. 
After due consideration of the matter by those who 
ought to know it has been agreed that in Rotary 
these words mean the same thing or at least may be 
used interchangeably to the extent that the term 
used by the Rotary club represents a commercial 
activity, an industrial activity, a professional activ- 
ity, or an institutional activity, sufficiently indepen- 
dent to determine generally its own policies and 
exercise responsibility, even though the financial 
control and the final determination of the financial 
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policy of any two or more such activities may |, 
vested in one corporate body or individual owner. 
ship, provided that always such an activity sh: 
itself constitute a complete service to the publi: 

The foregoing is a pretty long statement but jj 
is an important one. There are other rules abou 
membership and classification which are more gep- 
erally known than the foregoing. 


Is It My Fault? 


\/ HOSE fault is it that there are slums in 4]! 
large cities? Who is to blame for poverty, 
filth, disease, crime? Is it my fault or yours? Per- 
haps it depends upon what we have. If our neigh- 
bor starves when we have food—if our fellow- 
traveler walks when we have a car—if the man in 
the water sinks when we are close by with a life 
preserver, the answer is obvious. But what of the 
men and women and children in the slums? Have 
we anything to help them? Yes, we have money 
and we have leadership. To give only money wil! 
help very little. Financial aid plus leadership 
that’s the way to solve the problem. With your 
money, give your brains and your experience and 
your heart. 


Friendliness, the Life of Trade 
N a big city, a growing retail furniture firm 


builded a new building directly across the street 
from one of the oldest firms in the same line in that 


city, and this welcome appeared in the newspaper 


advertising of the older concern 


NEIGHBORS 


“They are neighbors. When we first moved here from 
Ohio they took a chance and called. I suppose they 
knew at the time that they were all right, and so it 
proved. They could not know about us. 

“The call ripened into friendship. The family be- 
came very dear to us. Several times we planned to 
move, but did not care to leave our friends. In a 
similar way we have called on other newcomers. Two 
calls proved wise. The other two could have been 
omitted, yet no harm was done.” 

Is it not unfortunate this neighborly feeling is be- 
coming extinct in large cities? It remains one of the 
charms of smaller places. 

May it not be the same as to business neighbors? 
Friendly neighbors can be mutually helpful while serv- 
ing a community. 

We extend a cordial welcome to Hartman & Com- 
pany to this immediate locality, and trust the firm may 
have abundant success. 

Alexander H. Revell & Co 
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Oh! nature's noblest gift gy goose quill!” 


BYRON. 





Paul Norcross—Rotarian-at-W ork 
Editor, THE ROTARIAN: 
\V HEN the Father of Waters closed 
over the body of Paul Norcross, 
mprisoned in a Mississippi River ex- 
ursion boat, a life was cut down that 
mged peculiarly to Rotary. 

The Rotary spirit must mean some- 
thing to every field of endeavour in 
which Rotarians participate. It aims 
at the stiffness of the professional 
aste, at the shyness of the craftsman 
who has not been long welcomed into 
the fellowship of men in other lines 
than his own, and breaks down, where 
it can, every obstacle to fellowship and 
mutual open-mindedness. 

I shall always think of Rotary and 
Paul Norcross together. The water 
took his life, but the Father of Life 
itself gave him a spirit that was set 
apart for Rotarian missionary work. 
Not being a Rotarian myself I came to 
appreciate its spirit by seeing men of 
the baking industry look up from their 
dough troughs and become masters of 
fellowship. I learned, as a group of 
such men gradually emerged, that prac- 
tically all were Rotary trained. They 
knew how to welcome me, as a baking 
editor, into their midst and had poise in 
any group, and were at ease always. 
They had met one of each of every kind 
of man the world knows and had seen 
one such sample, at least, unfold his 
heart to a Rotary luncheon. 

With such a background I invaded a 
dinner-room where the places were set 
for a body of twenty-odd engineers. 
They had been selected as a group of 
the most distinguished engineers in 
America. They had been asked to sit 
as a Board of Review and pass for the 
Sanitary District of Chicago on the 
portentous matter of whether water 
dropping from the rains of Heaven into 
the Great Lakes drainage area should 
be left by man where God deposited it, 
or should be diverted by engineering 
works erected by the hand of man so 
that it would flow through the Drain- 
age Canal, the Illinois River, on down 
through the Father of Waters to the 
Gulf. 

It was Sanitation and an outlet to 
the Gulf of Mexico for America’s Mid- 
dle Western commerce against the pre- 
vailing outlet through the St. Law- 
rence to the sea. 





Editor’s Note: Paul H. Norcross 
was a past president of the Rotary 
Club of Atlanta, Georgia, past presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Atlanta, member of prominent engi- 
neering societies—an engineer widely 
known throughout the United States. 
His life was lost in a Mississippi River 
boat disaster on May 8th. 
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I was to speak to these Engineers, 
and I dreaded my task as I glanced 
around the table at stiff shirt bosoms 
and countenances. They 
were men who had not 
gained ease in the handling of them- 
selves when out on duty. I expected 
rough going. 

But one 
started a 


unbending 
professional 


arose. He 
not a 


them 
it was 


among 
speech—and 


speech. It was just a serial of fun 
and frivol. And in a little while the 
stiffness was broken down. Profes- 


sional folks had forgotten their pro- 
fessionalism. They had become very 
human and at ease. I watched the 
young man and saw on his coat lapel a 
Rotary button. I then became also at 
ease for I knew what he was up to. 
He was doing for these stiffly self-con- 
scious engineers what Rotary had done 
for the stiffly self-conscious bakers. He 
was spreading the art of fellowship 
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PAUL H. NORCROSS 
Atlanta, Ga. 





and companionship. One of the 
had a birthday that November evening. 
Norcross came along with a verse to 
celebrate,—a very 


group 


human verse. I 
up the manuscript afterwards 
had it in my _ pocket-book 
The man with the birthday was 
a huge, mountain-lion of 
six feet six in height with 
match, who had tamed 
Rocky Mountain home of the 
And was’. the 
touched off that situation to 
lowship all 


snatched 
and have 
since. 
a man about 
a girth to 
streams in the 
Mormons. 
Norcross 


create fel 


here way 


around: 


“Dick Lyman’’—Mormon s hi 


Both large in figure and in fame 
Monogamist by law is he 

Although he says he is per se 

This serious crowd will now be gay 
And celebrate his natal day, 
Meanwhile he drinks no coffee strong, 
Nor booze tobacco, or oolong 


Here’s wishing him long years of life 


And never quarrel with his wife 
The biggest man you ever saw, 
The guy who rules that State—Utah. 


The laughter was so spontaneous at 
this sally that there was no more 
for professional dignity. Mr. Lyman 
himself had to rise and tell of the engi- 
neering works of his state in the terms 
of the human conquests he had made 
over opposition to each new advance. 
He stood for the side of water diver 
sion because his country had 
wholly a product of diverted waters. 
He told how they had run the waters 


room 


been 


of the Green River underneath the 
Wasatch range to water Great Basin 
territory and how they had run the 


waters of the Great Basin itself uphill 
to the bench lands which had then been 
made to blossom as the rose. 

And when my turn came—there was 
Norcross, always helpful and able as a 
“feeder” to the speaker. He was 
geniality personified. And he conquered 
that group as I suppose no other mem- 
ber could have done, for it required 
much technique—and of a kind that is 
peculiar to a Rotary meeting. He was 
young—the boy of a party. It seems 
hard to think of his body being swal 
lowed by the very Father of Waters 
whose fate he had met with others to 
decide—as to whether a great flow or a 
little flow should reach its channels for 
the Great Lakes country. 


I. K. Russet, Chicago, Ill. 
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] ERE you can walk over to Main Street, drop in at the sign of the Rotary flag, get your guest’s badge, and mak« 
self at Home! The fellows are always glad to see you and to learn what your club is doing, and while you bend « 
over the luncheon table they will tell you about the best club in the best town in the best country in the Ww. 


$25,000 Fund to 
Equip Section of Hospital 
PORTLAND, OREGON.—The Rotary 
Club has for a long time had on hand 
a very substantial fund which 
a whirlwind campaign of a 
few days for the purpose of endowing 
some worthy philanthropy devoted to 
the hospitalization of children. 


was 
raised in 


After a great deal of careful investi- 
gation and consideration of various 
plans submitted, the board of directcrs 
and the committee of past presidents, 
in whom was placed the power to dis- 
pose of this fund, have seen fit to make 
it available for the equipping of the 


third floor of the new Doernbecher 


This photograph was taken on the occasion of an inter-city meeting held by the Rotary Clubs of the Netherlands at The Hague i» 
honor of the visit of International President Everett W. Hill. All four of the Rotary clubs at Amsterdam, Rotterdam, The Hague, 


and Utrecht were represented by Rotarians and their ladies. The combined membership of the four clubs is approximate!) 


Memorial Hospital at Portland, Oregon. 
The fund amounts to approximately 
$25,000 and with it it will be possible to 
furnish and equip the third floor of the 
hospital, to be known as the Rotary 
Floor, in such a way as to care for and 
treat sick or disabled children in the 
manner contemplated when the fund 
was originally raised. 

The Doernbecher Hospital has been 
made possible by the heirs of the late 
F. S. Doernbecher who have donated to 
the Board of Regents of the University 
of Oregon the sum of $200,000 to be 
used by the University of Oregon in the 
erection, on Marquam Hill in Portland, 
of a hospital for the care and treat- 


one hundred and twenty-five members 


ment exclusively of disabled ch 
This hospital will be one of ar 
portant hospitalization group, in 
the County Hospital, Univers 
Oregon Medical School, and th: 
posed U. S. Veterans Hospital. 


New Water System 
Suggested by a Rotarian 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA.—The cit 


Bloomington has emerged from twent) 


five years of occasional water fami: 
And it was the proposition of a BI] 


ington Rotarian that inaugurated | 

Bloon 

ington is situated in the famous lims 
Th 


movement ending the draught. 


stone district of Southern Indiana. 
reservoirs dammed (Cont’d on pag 
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Our 25th VTHee, RAL LLL Sip Ne) Pacey 
‘i é PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT , 


Centennial 1923 


ROTARIANS—What are YOU doing to help prevent the little children from being injured or 
killed—as thousands are within a year’s time—playing in the streets. By establishing a play- 
ground, you would be doing your bit in the wonderful work of health-building and saving the 
lives of our youngsters. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT. SEND FOR CATALOG 
We will gladly assist any club in a playground movement. 


HILL- STANDARD [(O. ANDERSON. IND.,u.s.A. 
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OUR MAIL SERVICE 


Those away during the summer months 
will find that our Mail Order Service 


is a Great Convenience in promptly 


For VISITING ROTARIANS supplying their Immediate Require- 
and GUESTS : ments. 


These luncheon badges solve, in a most prac- 
tical and economical manner, the problem of H 
proper identification for the Visitors and : Illustrated Brochure sent upon request 


Guests at your weekly meetings. Visiting 


Rotarian badge has attendance notice on back, 
and envelope for mailing. Both badges printed 
quest. We also furnish badges for other or- 
ganizations, and special badges for special 

: 512 FIFTH AVENUE 

Knoxville Lithographing Company : NEW YORK 


in colors on heavy board, with button-hole 
requirements. 
LONDON PARIS 


clasp attached. Samples and prices upon re- 
KNOXVILLE, TENN., U. S. A. : 27 OLD BOND STREET 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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up for the storage of water leaked, due 
to seepage through cracks. Scien- 
tists from the state university located 
at Bloomington recommended a reser- 
voir site in the water-tight knob-stone 
area northeast of Bloomington. The 
politicians paid no attention but con- 
tinued to put dams in the limestone 
area until last summer. Faced with 
another water famine, the citizens of 
Bloomington sought a way out. Then 
it was that Rotarian Bill Graham got 
up at a Rotary meeting and made the 
proposition which was carried through. 
Rotarians and other citizens of Bloom- 
ington financed a new water system in 
the proper territory out of their own 
pockets. Now the city of Bloomington 
has a water supply adequate for a city 
three times its size. 


Honored the 
Thinning Line 

RUSSELL, KANSAS.—The Rotary Club 
at its noonday luncheon, Tuesday, May 
26, entertained the thinning line of 
Civil War veterans with a memorial 
program to which the veterans of three 
wars contributed the most enjoyable 
features. This was supplemented by 
patriotic and memorial songs given by 
the club and a quartet of its members. 

Only four veterans of the civif war 
are left in this city, and three of them 
were able to be present and enjoy the 
luncheon and the program. 


Four 100-Per-Cent 
Meetings for Texas Club 


Fort Wortu, TEXxAS.—The local Ro- 
tary Club with an average membership 
of 216, during the month of April held 
four 100 per cent meetings. W. G. 
Turner, an Honorary Rotarian of the 
club suggested the idea and offered 
$1000.00 to the Educational Loan Fund 
if they succeeded. During the contest 
this offer inspired others until the prize 
reached the sum of $5000.00. 

When the idea was first suggested to 
the officers, they were unwilling to un- 
dertake it unless every member could 
be made to realize his individual re- 
sponsibility. A rising vote was taken 
on the proposition, “Do you want to 
undertake it, and will you do your 
part?” They stood to a man. Many 
unusual sacrifices were made by mem- 
bers to keep up their attendance, a few 
were noteworthy. One Rotarian drill- 
ing oil wells in West Texas drove about 
fifty miles each Thursday to Amarillo; 
and there were other sacrifices made in 
order that the goal might be reached. 


He Was the “Sesqui” 
Envoy Plenipotentiary 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA.— 


“Let’s outdo, at the Sesquicentennial 
opening in Philadelphia next year, the 
reopening of the British Empire Ex- 
position,” said Ralph Bingham, who at- 
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tended the reopening at Wembly last 
month, to Colonel D. C. Collier, di- 
rector-general of the Sesqui. 

Mr. Bingham, who went abroad as 
“envoy plenipotentiary” for the Sesqui- 
centennial, arrived home May 24. 

“Canada’s exhibit in her own massive 
building is an outstanding display at 
Wembly,” said Mr. Bingham. “It is 
marvelous and a splendid advertisement 
for Canada. If Canada could repro- 
duce its Wembly exhibit at the Sesqui, 
I am sure Canadians in America would 
be doubly proud of the Land of the 
Maple Leaf and it would give the people 
of the United States a new idea of 
their northern neighbor. 

“The same can be said of Australia’s 
display. 

“Besides the meeting of London Ro- 
tarians,” said Mr. Bingham, “I spoke 
at the luncheon of the Anglo-American 
Correspondents’ Club, in Paris, three 
weeks ago. Here I met the leading 
European correspondents for papers all 
over the world and many prominent 
Continental journalists.” Rotarian 
Bingham also visited Cairo, Constanti- 
nople, Athens, Naples and Nice. 


148 Crippled Children 
Treated at Rotary Clinic 


KALAMAz00, MICHIGAN.—The clinic 
for crippled children held at Kalamazoo 
on May 27 and 28 was exceptionally 
well managed. This was made possible 
by the splendid assistance of Miss Al- 
berta Chase, President A. J. Todd, and 
by the personnel of the general com- 
mittee of which Dr. S. Rudolph Light 
was chairman. He brought into action 
the services of both his medica] train- 
ing and his business experience. The 
county was divided into districts with 
a thorough canvass made and supple- 
mentary follow-up, so that none was 
missed. One hundred and forty-eight 
cripples were located and brought to 
the clinic. As a by-product a score of 
afflicted children not belonging to the 
category of cripples were located and 
through Rotary cleared to the proper 
agencies. The utmost co-operation was 
secured. The Rotary Club of Vicksburg 
aided in the survey. The entertainment 
features at the clinic included movies, 
toy electric train, carts, pictures, re- 
freshments—all producing broad smiles. 
Efficient nurses and many local physi- 
cians assisting handled the cases expe- 
ditiously. Dr. Blodgett of Detroit and 
Dr. Badgley of Ann Arbor were the 
specialists in charge. Arrangements 
for a hundred per cent follow up are 
under way. 


Clubs Exchange 
Their Best Talent: 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA.—The Staunton 
club has originated an idea which has 
met with pleasing success in the She- 
nandoah Valley. This idea is the ex- 
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change of program personne! wis 
other clubs of the Valley; for in-: thee 
Staunton sends a committee ¢ Har. 
risonburg, 25 miles away, and pu: nlp 
program, Harrisonburg reciprocating 
a convenient date. - 

This idea has already been )\: ; 
work with Harrisonburg and Wood 
stock, though the latter is 6() mile. 
from Staunton, and there are thyg, 
other clubs within a radius of 4() m)j).. 
which may be invited to try out ¢) 
plan, the value of which seems as<y) 
This is not intended to take the place o 
inter-city meetings in any way, but sy 
plements such meetings and serves ; 
make relations between clubs more jy 
timate and helpful. 

Exemplifying the principle of work. 
ing through existing organizations, the 
Staunton club has joined hands wit} 
the Y. M. C. A. this summer in pro 
moting children’s playgrounds in two 
sections of the city. The club is paying 
the expenses and the “Y” is furnishing 
a general supervisor and doing the ad- 
ministrative work. Each playground 
under a trained director, paid by Ro 
tary. 


First Alaskan Club 
Is Organized 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA.—Considerab) 
interest has been aroused throughou 
the territory of Alaska as a result o 
the organization of the first Rotary 
Club in Alaska at Ketchikan. 

The Rotary Clubs of Prince Rupert 
and Seattle and Bellingham all sent 
delegations to assist in the ceremonie: 
incident to the ushering in of the new 
club. Prince Rupert presented the 
Ketchikan Club with a Rotary emblem 
and Sydney Johnston, of Prince Rupert, 
the special representative who made 
the official survey of the new club, pre- 
sented them with a British flag whic! 


his battalion had carried while over- | 


seas. 
The Rotary clubs are already bring 
ing the two cities of Ketchikan and 
Prince Rupert closer togther. Both 
cities are highly competitive, their prin 
cipal industry being fishing, and bot! 
American and Canadian boats are abi 
to sell their fish in either market. Th: 
consequence has been that a none too 
friendly feeling existed; but the forma- 
tion of a Rotary club has brought 
new spirit into the communities. 


Manitoba Holds 
Music Festival 


WINNIPEG, CANADA.—The Rotary 
Choir of the Rotary Club of Winnipeg, 
Canada, was the successful contestant 
in the Service Clubs’ Shield Competi- 
tion in the Manitoba Music Festiva! re- 
cently held. Service Clubs only are 
eligible as competitors for this shield 
which is awarded annually at the Man: 











toba Festival lasting for about ter 
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bot} 
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one of the outstanding musical 

; of Canada. The competition in- 

s vocal contests ranging from 

to church choirs and instrumentals 
individuals to orchestras. Over 
individuals were entered as com- 

tors from all over the province and 
points as far away as Port 

\rthur and Fort William. 


Vew Mexican Club 
Is Organized 
ORIZABA, MExICcO.—The charter for 
new club here was presented by 
trict Governor I. B. “Tom” Sutton 
made a special trip for this pur- 
se. He was accompanied by twelve 
members of the Rotary Club of Vera 
Cruz, including its past president 
“Pancho” Millos who was largely in- 
trumental in the organization of the| 
ew club. Two representatives were| 
also present from the recently or-| 
ganized club at Puebla and the meeting 
was attended by some 40 guests, includ- 
ing prominent government officials. 


This Club Keeps 
{ “Family Record” 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE.—Geneal- 
ogy is said to be the hobby of old men 
and women. It is not until we have 
gotten along in life that we begin to 
care somewhat about delving into the 
record to find out where we came from, 
and what we—and our forebears—did 
as we came along the way. This is true 
not only of individuals, but of organiza- 
tions as well. It usually happens that 
it is not until a club has worked its 
way through its adolescent years; has 
come to some sort of maturity and has, 
like the moonshiner’s barrel of whiskey, 
been set aside to “age some,” that the 
value of an accurate record, something 
much more complete and circumstantial 
than that afforded by the secretary’s 
minutes, is appreciated and perhaps 
sought for. And only too often such a 
record can’t be had. The sources of in- 
formation are all dried up. The indi- 
vidual members—old-timers—may re- 
member some of the things that were 
said and done, but the chances are that 
such recollections will be vague and in- 
accurate and so the record is lost. 
Quite early in its history the Rotary 
Club of Chattanooga began to realize 
the value of a complete record of its 
activities, and the present president, 
Walter C. Johnson, was authorized and 
instructed to keep a Rotary scrap-book. 
This was in 1914, eleven years ago, and 
from that year to the present time the 
practice of keeping a scrap-book into 
which are pasted all newspaper reports 
of Rotary meetings—and these, since 
both dailies are represented in the mem- 
bership, are very full and accurate—all 
printed references to Rotary activities, 
all programs, advertisements and the 








like, has been methodically kept up. 
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The value of this record has many are a record of service of which the 
times been demonstrated in the history club is justly proud, and much of this 
of the club. Though the secretary’s record would have been irrecoverably 


the scrap-book not 


this is especially 


lost if levice had 
been employed; and 
true of the strenuous 
war thought 
more of doing than of recording. 

It is quite probable that many other 
Rotary Clubs have adopted this method 
of keeping a detailed account of their 
activities, but to those who have not, 
and especially to the new clubs formed 


minutes have been carefully kept and 
filed, these are necessarily brief and 
concise, containing chiefly the record of activit-es Of the 


years when everybody 


the business proceedings. But the fuller 
reports in the newspapers leave nothing 
of any importance unmentioned. Dur- 
ing the eleven years through which the 
scrap-book 
thick volumes have been filled and they 


has been maintained five 


and forming, the idea is passed on with 
the hearty good wishes of Chattanonga 
Rotary. 


are constantly in requisition as a source 


To read them offers a 
They 


of information. 
full course in Rotary Education. 
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An Experiment With Corn Club: 





By ORSON G. LLOYD 








The above is a photograph of Tippecanoe County (Indiana) High School Boys and agricultural leaders. The latter have 
been instrumental in creating interest in methods of better corn raising. Left to right, front row: A. A. Dull, voca 
tional teacher (seated); Lloyd Leamon, Milton Peake, Elbert Arndt, winners of the coveted honors annually awarded 
at the boys and girls “round-up” at Purdue University; W. B. Krueck, County Agent; E. L. Austin, State boys and 
Arthur L. Gabler, G. M. Frier, E. R. Brown, Edgar Goldsberry, Prof. O. G 
Lloyd and Bruce M. Warner, all members of the Rotary Boys’ Work Committee. 


girls club leader (seated). 


‘6 ELLO! Hello! Where's the 
boy of this farm? We want 
to talk to him. We are on 
a mission of friendship and 

good will.” 

Three-fourths of the members of the 
Lafayette (Ind.) Rotary club, getting 
into action last season, went out into 
the corn fields and visited Corn Club 
boys, got acquainted with the boys and 
with the boys’ parents and—learned a 
lot about corn! 

These visits by groups of Rotarians 
were made as one part of a program 
started by Lafayette Rotary. Results 
have been such as to bring the Lafay- 
ette plan prominently before Indiana 
Rotary, and at the recent Michigan 
City conference of the Indiana district, 
the general idea worked out in Tippe- 
canoe county by Lafayette Rotary was 
adopted as an Indiana policy. 

The agricultural committee in Ro- 
tary, with a definite outline of work to 
be done in connection with the encour- 
agement of Boys’ Corn Clubs and other 
boys’ clubs on the farms, is to be made 


Last row: 


a feature of importance in Rotary in 
Indiana and probably in other states as 
the force of the idea and its potentiali- 
ties are better realized. 

Rotary in a general way has sought 
to get in closer touch with the business 
men on the farms. There has been a 
constant effort to bring about better 
understanding and friendlier contacts 
between men in the cities and men in 
the country. In this field the Rotary 
spirit has achieved much. 

It remained, however, for Lafayette 
Rotary to devise a plan by which the 
business men of the city may in very 
truth get at the heart of the situation. 
First of all, the Lafayette plan takes 
the Rotarian into the home of the farm- 
er through the magic medium of the son 
of the house. When the group of in- 
terested and neighborly Rotarians 
drives up to the farm and calls for the 
boy, and the boy, full of his crop project 
and glowing with pride because of the 
interest shown by the business men in 
that project, summons the father and 
mother to meet the visitors from town, 


there is established a mutual under 
standing and a mutual point of interest 
not otherwise to be found. 

The average parents may be 
proached more certainly and effectively 
through the son or daughter than i 
any other way. This was proved i! 
many instances in the experience of 
Lafayette Rotarians in the development 
of the Corn Club plans of Lafayett 
Rotary last year. 


ONCE the city men and the boys and 

the boys’ parents on the farms a¢ 
tually have become understanding 
neighbors, a very real and valuabi 
gain has been made for the communit 
idea and for the welding of town a 
country. This neighborliness is bou 
to spread and expand and continue 1 
grow. 

The Lafayette plan of putting t 
Rotary club back of the Tippecar 
County Corn Club as a stimulating 
force is a successful combination of t 
boys’ work idea with the general plan 
for uniting country and town on a co! 
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sis of co-operation and mutual 


have been many evidences to 
at the parents of the Corn Club 
ave appreciated the lively and 
cordial interest taken by the 
uns who visited and inspected the 
lots cared for by the boys. Old 
; gave way to hearty good will 
y cases, and confidence was es- 
ed where distrust formerly had 


\ 


; significant that the membership 
e Tippecanoe County Boys’ Corn 

( was doubled last year, and that 
rospect is good for an even better 
th this year. 

The economic meaning of the move- 

cannot be overlooked. The corn 
yield obtained by the Corn Club boys 
last year exceeded the average yield of 
the county by more than 100 per cent, 
and at approximately 50 per cent of 
the cost. 

Here, then, is something immensely 
worth while and vital to Tippecanoe 
county—something with a meaning to 
the community. Rotary is at work in 
this case, in a movement of weight and 
real moment. When it is considered 
that corn is the big staple crop in 
Tippecanoe county, with probably one- 
third of the tilled land planted in corn 
from year to year, the significance of 
the Corn Club project is better under- 
stood. 

It so turned out that Tippecanoe 
County Corn Club boys produced the 
Indiana state champion team in corn- 
judging. This real distinction, brought 
to Tippecanoe county, was properly rec- 


The Planting 


By JOHN G 


3. 
The dingy walls fade and you look 
to the fields 
Whence comes this golden corn; 


Beyond, 


\nd over them you see the seasons 


Unfolding like a panorama. 


II. 
It is Spring; 
And the black and fertile fields 
Lie out in the sunshine, 
Stretching away to the dim horizon, 
Like a great park 
That God and Man have made together and 
Dedicated to the needs, 
the strivings and the fulfillments 
Of all the generations yet unborn. 


The hopes, 


You see men plowing in the fields, 
And you see the planting of the corn. 


III, 
Then, as you look, 
The southern breeze blows on your face. 
Over a thousand fields it comes, 
Like breath of life, 
Seeking the hidden seeds. 
Warmth it brings, 
And the rain— 
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ognized by Rotary. The three young 
champion corn-judgers received medals 
from Lafayette Rotary and appeared 
before the club to tell about their work 
and to demonstrate corn-judging for the 
edification of the Rotary Club members. 

At the boys’ and girls’ club annual 
camp for the county, Rotary supplied 
the program one afternoon and 
evening and day known as 
“Rotary Day.” 

One-third of the Corn Club 
members had corn on exhibition at the 
annual county corn show, and ten rib- 
bons were there awarded to the prize- 
winners by Lafayette Rotary. 


for 


that was 


boys’ 


Rotary awarded specially designed 
medals to boys’ Corn Club members 
who last year showed the highest 


weighted average in yield and who pre- 
sented the best showing as to cost, rec- 
ord and story. This was done at a| 
father and son banquet put on by Ro- 
tary. There were talks by the boys, by 
those co-operating and by the fathers 
of the corn-growing lads. 

The program was definite and com- 
paratively well-rounded. It grew as the 
season progressed and developed as 
possibilities revealed themselves. The 
remarkable success attained may be at- 
tributed largely to the fact that the 
project was local, that it was intensely 
practical, that it had a strong appeal 
both at the farm end and the city end 
of the line, and that it tended to give 
every Rotarian a definite opportunity 
to perform a real service and to enjoy 
himself in the doing of that wholesome | 
service while getting real warmth from | 
the actual contacts and friendships dis- 
covered in the Rotary field of action. 





of the Corn 


. COULTER 


The soft rain of Spring. 
It touches the fields 


The touch of God, the ( 


and its touch seems 


Yreator 
For as you look, as it were, 
The first look of morning, 
Where, last night, 

The fields 


Now you see 


were black and sullen, 


a faint tinge of green; 
And your heart stirs 


As at the return of a friend 


The 
Whose sleeping spirit, 
Has stirred 


It is the corn! wondrous corn! 


touched to life again, 


And sent up tender leaves to seek the light; 


There in its radiance 


To fulfill again that miracle of nature 
On which our lives depend. 
Green leaves those are, you see, 


Faint now against the blackness of the soil, 
But soon to rise and spread 

And hide the whole earth. 

And in them 

Air and light and soil will meet. 

And out of this meeting and commingling 
In dim green hidden cells, 

The food of all the world is made. 
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And Now-___ 
A Hotel in the 
Arizona Desert: 


And now, the Desert of Ari 
zona, on the outskirts of Tuc’ 
son, the City of Sunshine, 
gets a Hockenbury financed 
hotel! 


200,000 


in junior securities to finance 


Tucson needed but $ 


its needed resort hotel (of 
the bungalow type) but in 
one week $340,000 was sold! 


Truly a remarkable accomp- 
lishment—yet probably no 
more than your city can do 
under Hockenbury direction. 


Tucson is but one of nearly 
100 other cities to secure its 
modern hotel by the Hocken- 
bury plan. When will your 
city realize that it, too, can 


needed hotel? 


have its 


More information concern: 
ing the workability of the 
plan? Certainly! THE 
HOTEL FINANCIALIST, 
a monthly journal devoted to 
community hotel finance, 
will bring you this informa- 
tion. Ask to have your name 
placed on our complimentary 
list “R-7. You'll receive it 
regularly—without cost or 
obligation on your part. 


JrellOCKENBURY SISTEM 


-Penn~Harris Trust Bldg . 
‘ HARRISBURG~PENNA - 
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Pas ae ae The last list of new Rotary clubs was published in the May seg pl ly me 
ecsmeininiiden anos Piao. number. This month we are printing data in connection with the ii Mie os 
eron of Hattiesburg; presi- Organization of 152 Rotary clubs recently affiliated. The new clubs 4 No. 1961 ee 
dent, L. L. Stoekstill; printed this month include Canada, 2 clubs; Great and Ireland, 8;  yesentative: Luther Hoa. 
secretary, James L. Berry. Italy, 2; Japan, 1; Mexico, 1; New Zealand, 2; South Africa, 3; of Spray; president. Jun... 
Brinkley, Arkansas. Club Switzerland, 2; and the United States, 115. This list also includes cc. Brown; secretary, \ 
No. 1922. Special Represent- the new club of Guatemala, representing the thirtieth country tn H. Idol. 
ative: John R. Grobmyer of which Rotary clubs have been organized and about which more in- Pinckneyville, Illinois, ( 
Forrest City ; president, How- formation is printed on page 4. No. 1962. Special R« : 
ard G. Mitchell; secretary, ative: Karl D. Pope of Dy». 
Charles Overholt. Quoin; president, W.9 
Gardiner, Maine. Club No. 1923. Special Rep- Prescott, Arkansas. Club No. 1942. Special Edwards ; secretary, W. Russell Malan. 
resentative: Roy H. Flynt of Augusta; presi- Representative: Dudley M. Burford of Hope; Leechburg, Pennsylvania. Club N 
dent, Fred N. Boston; secretary, Herbert A. president, Dan Pittman; secretary, Frank Special Representative: Herbert G. 
Marston. Stroupe. Kittanning; president, Dr. S. J. MceMai 
Forest City, Iowa. Club No. 1924. Special Lompoc, California. Club No. 1943. Special etary, James W. Stephens. 


Martin Quinn of Algona; presi- 
Thompson; secretary, Oscar 


Representative: 
dent, Burt J. 
Lyders. 

Massachusetts. Club No. 1925. 
Norman Russell of New- 


Amesbury, 
Special Representative: 


buryport; president, Guy E. Nickerson; secre- 
tary, Forrest Brown. 

Russellville, Alabama. Club No. 1926. Spe- 
cial Representative: Charles C. Pierson of Shef- 
field; president, Charles E. Wilson, Jr.; secre- 
tary, Horace J. Dale. 

Macon, Mississippi. Club No. 1927. Special 
Representative: Condie Tubb of Aberdeen; 
president, Iva L. Dorroh; secretary, Leonard L. 
Martin. 

Carlinville, Illinois. Club No. 1928. Special 
Representative: S. P. Preston of Gillespie; 
president, Curtis W. Clark; secretary, Edward 
H. Lott. 

Mansfield, Massachusetts. Club No. 1929. 
Special Representative: William R. Park, Jr., 
of Taunton; president, Daniel C. Richardson ; 


Cozad. 
Club No. 1930. 


secretary, Rev. Simeon E. 


Gardner, Massachusetts. Spe- 


cial Representative: Leon A. Drury of Fitch- 
burg; president, Walter E. Hubbard; secretary, 
Tudor W. Bradley. 

Aliceville, Alabama. Club No. 1931. Special 


Representative: J. C. Persons of Tuscaloosa; 
president, R. J. Kirksey; secretary, J. V. Park. 

Saffron, Walden, England. Club No. 19382. 
Organized under the auspices of District Coun- 


cil No. 8. President: C. G. Engelmann; hon- 
orary secretary: H. L. Cox. 
Venice, Italy. Club No. 1933. Organization 


work completed by Special Representative V. P. 
Mylius. President: S. E. Co. Sen. Giuseppe 
Volpi; M. Emilio Orsi. 

Sturgis, South Dakota. Club No. 1934. Special 
Representative: Amos Kellogg of Rapid City; 
president, Lieut. Harold R. Stetson; secretary, 
Walter H. Johnson. 

Petersburg, Illinois. 
Representative: Earl 
president, David B. Finney; secretary, Rev. 
win S. Priest. 

Middletown, Connecticut. Club No. 1936. 
Special Representative: Allan D. Colvin of 
Hartford; president, John C. Barry; secretary, 
Frank W. Barber. 

Colusa, California. Club No. 1937. Special 
Representative: Henry C. Johnson of Marys- 
ville; president, Oscar Robinson; secretary, 
George K. Littlefield. 

Grass Valley, California. Club No. 1938. Spe- 
cial Representative: William G. Lee of Auburn; 
president, Thomas Ingram; secretary, F. Foster 
Miles. 

North Attleboro, 


secretary, 


Club No. 1935. Special 
M. Spink of Jacksonville ; 
Ed- 


Massachusetts. Club No. 
1939. Special Representative: George E. With- 
ington of Providence; president, Rev. George 
Osgood; secretary, Ardoin E. Casgrain. 

Guthrie Center, Iowa. Club No. 1940. Special 
Representative: E. R. Orr of Adel; president, 
Orren G. Hamilton; secretary, Charles H. Tay- 
lor. 

Mineola, Garden City and Hempstead, New 
York. Club No. 1941. Special Representative: 


William L. Enequist of Mineola; president, Wil- 
liam L. Enequist; secretary, George C. Ashby. 


Representative: Jesse H. Chambers of Santa 
Maria; president, Alexander Main; secretary, C. 
Kelley Hardenbrook. 

Santiago, Chile. Club No. 1944. Organization 
work completed by Special Commissioner Her- 
bert P. Coates. President, Carlos Davila; secre- 
tary, Ralph Cleland Scott. 

Sao Paulo, Brazil. Club No. 1945. Organiza- 
tion work completed by Special Representative 
Roberto J. Shalders. President, Victor da Silva 
Freire; secretary, Antonia G. Ribeiro. 

St. Pancras, England. Club No. 1946. Or- 
ganized under the auspices of District Council 


No. 13. President, Harold Trill; honorary 
secretary, Stanley G. Shaw. 
Litchfield, Illinois. Club No. 1947. Special 


Representative: Ed. Crabtree of Jacksonville; 
president, Harry C. Gorin; secretary, Albert R. 
Stansifer. 

Ellis, Kansas. Club No. 1948. Special Repre- 
sentative: Hiram H. Wentworth of Russell; 
president, Caleb C. Weedin; secretary, Guy L. 


Waldo. 

Holly Springs, Mississippi. Club No. 1949. 
Special Representative: Dadney Crump of Mem- 
phis; president, Lester G. Fant; secretary, 


Ernest F. Puckett. 


Villa Grove, Illinois. Club No. 
Representative: W. W. Reeves 


1950. Special 
of Tuscola; 


president, Ernest R. Shuey; secretary, Howard 
B. Corson. 
Farmington, Maine. Club No. 1951. Special 


Representative: Drew T. Harthorn of Water- 


ville; president, Myron C. Hamer; secretary, 
Leon A. Luce. 
Kennebunk, Maine. Club No. 1952. Special 


Representative: Arthur N. Burnie of Biddeford ; 
president, Dr. Donald M. Small; secretary, Ed- 
ward I. Downing. 


Geneseo, New York. Club No. 1953. Special 


Representative: Claire Bateman of Dansville; 
president, Elbert Foland; secretary, George H. 
Vincent. 


Ord, Nebraska. Club No. 1954. Special Repre- 
sentative: Thomas O. McLaughlin of Grand 
Island; president, Clarence M. Davis; secretary, 
Joseph P. Barta. 

Rumford, Maine. Club No. 1955. Special Rep- 
resentative: W. Scott Libbey of Lewiston; pres- 


ident, P. E. McCarthy; secretary, L. E. Wil- 
liams. 

Hastings-on-Hudson, New York. Club No. 
1956. Special Representative: Phil Miller of 


Tarrytown; president, John S. Zinsser; secre- 
tary, Ralph E. Day. 

Berlin, New Hampshire. Club No. 1957. Spe- 
cial Representative: Herbert C. Libby of Water- 
ville; president, Dr. Louis B. Marcou; secretary, 
Mayland H. Morse. 

Kosciusko, Mississippi. Club No. 1958. Special 
Representative: Guy Nason of Starkville; pres- 
ident, Homer V. Cooper; secretary, Lucian S. 
Sanders. 

Bern, Switzerland. Club No. 1959. Organiza- 
tion work completed by Special Commissioner 
Fred Warren Teele. President, Oscar Kessel- 
ring; secretary, Rene Ruegg. 

Clayton, North Carolina. Club No. 1960. Spe- 
cial Representative: George Marsh of Raleigh; 


Sabinal, Texas. Club No. 1964. Special Rep. 
resentative: Arthur B. Mayhew of Uvalde; ; 
ident, G. E. Woodley; secretary, Rev. Ilus 
McCorkle. 

Ashdown, Arkansas. Club No. 1965. Specia 
Representative: Abe Collins of DeQueen; presi. 
dent, Dr. Paul Phillips; secretary, Grover Cob} 

Nocona, Texas. Club No. 1966. Special kh: 
resentative: Carl U. Daniels of Wichita Fal|s 
president, T. B. Wilkes; secretary, George A 
McElroy. 

Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. Club No. 1967. Spa 
cial Representative: Dr. Theodore H. C. Abel. 
mann of Watertown; president, Dr. Henry A 
Peters; secretary, Walter A. Matteson. 

Madison, Illinois. Club No. 1968. Special Rep. 
resentative: Lewis L. Lindley of Granite : 
president, Henry Connole; secretary, B: 
S. Miller. 

Springdale, Arkansas. Club No. 1969. Specia 
Representative: A. D. Callison of Rogers; pres- 
ident, Rev. Wm. G. Brandstetter ; secretary, 
A. Morrow. 

Hollywood, California. Club No. 1970. Specia 
Representative: Eugene M. Tilden of Los Av. 
geles; president, Harry E. Jones; 
Earl D. Dietz. 

West Newton, Pennsylvania. Club No. 197! 
Special Representative: Edward Frantz of Mo 
nessen ; president, James Q. Waters; secretary 
Paul H. Anderson. 

Kingfisher, Oklahoma. Club No. 1972. Specia 
Representative: Charles P. Cansler of Eni 


< 








secretary 


president, Jona A. Ruth; secretary, Elmer J 
Solomon. 
Weslaco, Texas. Club No. 1973. Special Rep 


resentative: Sidney L. Hardin of Miss 
president, R. A. Deen; secretary, W. R. 

Wewoka, Oklahoma. Club No. 1974. Specia 
Representative: Edw. Proffitt of Shawnee 
president, Thomas J. Horsley; secretary, Lee L 
Sturgeon. 

Seward, Nebraska. Club No. 1975. Specia 
Representative: Wade Read of York; president 
Tom H. Wake; secretary, Paul H. Bek. 

Accrington, England. Club No. 1976. Organ- 
ized under the auspices of District Council! No 
5. President, R. S. Crossley; honorary secre 
tary, W. E. Bradshaw. 

Heanor, England. Club No. 1977. Organize 
under the auspices of District Council No. 7 


Sparks 


President, Chas. J. Wilshire; honorary secre 
tary, Francis E. Boam. 
Twickenham, England. Club No. 1978. Or 


ganized under the auspices of District Counc 


No. 13. President, H. Jason Saunders; honor 
ary secretary, Charlie Bland. 
Garber, Oklahoma. Club No. 1979. Specia 


Representative: Harry E. Southard of Enid 
president, Roy R. Ayers; secretary, Frank \ 
Jones. 


Whitefield, New Hampshire. Club No. 19 
Special Representative: Frank L. Bailey of Lan 
caster; president, Robert A. McKelvey; secre 
tary, Wells G. Hadley. 

Simcoe, Ontario,. Canada. Club No. 193! 
Special Representative: D. S. Large of Bran 
ford; president, Dawson F. Aiken; secretary, 
Bruce M. Pearce. 
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Edwardsville, Illinois. Club No. 1982. Special 
tative: Lewis L. Lindley of Granite 


Re . 

a esident, Perry H. Hiles; secretary, 
( Gerke. 

Madison, West Virginia. Club No. 1983. Spe- 


esentative: John V. R. Skinner of St. 
president, Harry G. Shaffer; secretary, 
H. Nelson. 


Leominster, Massachusetts. Club No. 1984. 
Representative: Stephen W. Haynes of 
¢: president, Nathan H. Gist; secre- 

Willard R. Henderson. 


Hawera, New Zealand. Club No. 1985. Or- 
by Special Commissioner Geo. Fowlds ; 
it, W. Malcolm Thomson; honorary sec- 
Thos. John Salmon. 


Kobe, Japan. Club No. 1986. Organized by 
Spe Commissioner Yoneyama; president, Ko- 
Matsukata ; secretary, S. Kasahara. 

Leghorn, Italy. Club No. 1987. Organized 
the auspices of District Governor Hender- 
president, Ing. Pirro Liguori; secretary, 
Guido Coppadoro. 


Bellflower, California. Club No. 1988. Special 
esentative: Ernest S. Hass of Downey ; pres- 
Dr. John S. Simms; secretary, Floyd L. 
Lake 

Campbellton, N. B. Canada. Club No. 1989. 
Special Representative: E. Palmer Kinsman of 
St. John; president, Hugh A. Carr; secretary, 

John T. Mowat. 


Claremore, Oklahoma. Club No. 1990. Special 
Representative: Clyde A. King of Nowata; 
ident, H. Clay Fisk; secretary, Rev. Don H. 


LaGrone, 


Lancaster, England. Club No. 1991. Organ- 
ed under the auspices of District Council No. 
5: president, Allan Sewart; honorary secretary, 
Sidney W. Clarke. 

Slaton, Texas. Club No. 1992. Special Rep- 
resentative: Neil H. Wright of Lubbock; pres- 
ident, R. J. Murray ; secretary, F. C. Rector. 


Lexington, Mississippi. Club No. 1993. Spe- 
cial Representative, Floyd H. Parker of Canton ; 
president, Stephen L. Burwell; secretary, Henry 
W. Watson. 


Snow Hill, North Carolina. Club No. 1994. 
Special Representative: Jasper L. Shackleford 
of Farmville; president, Dr. Wayne W. Whit- 
tington ; secretary, R. Jefferson Matlock. 


Humboldt, Kansas. Club No. 1995. Special 
Representative: Eugene D. Cook of Iola; pres- 
ident, W. L. Drake; secretary, Hale B. Blair. 


Camden, Maine. Club No. 1996. Special 
Representative: Evan N. Lang of Waterville; 
president, George E. Allen; secretary, Charles 
E. Lord. 


Greenville, Texas. Club No. 1997. Special 
Representative: Charles J. Muller of Commerce; 
president, James P. Turner; secretary, Clifford 
E. Dinkle. 


Oakville, Ont., Canada. Club No. 1998. Spe- 
cial Representative: George Stronach of Toron- 
to; president, W. Alec Chisholm; secretary, 
James B. L. Grout. 


Glen Cove, L. L, New York. Club No. 1999. 
Special Representative: Dr. Frank A. Gough 
of Brooklyn ; president, Rev. Albert L. Longley ; 
secretary, O. Edward Payne. 


Ketchikan, Alaska. Club No. 2000. Special 
Representative: Sidney Johnston of Prince Ru- 
pert, B. C., Canada, assisted by Frank Parrish 
of Seattle, Wash.; president, Harry C. Nunan; 
recording secretary, Emery F. Tobin. 


Punta Gorda, Florida. Club No. 2001. Spe- 
cial Representative: Ora Chapin of Fort Myers; 
president, William S. Whitfield; secretary, Al- 
fred G. Grunwell. 


Hanover, New Hampshire. Club No. 2002. 
Special Representative: Ralph Wood of Le- 
banon; president, Dr. John M. Gile; secretary, 
Robert W. Elsassen 


Huntington, L. I., New York. Club No. 2003. 
Special Representative: Dr. Frank A. Gough 
of Brooklyn ; president, Dr. Burdge P. MacLean ; 
secretary, Charles E. Peattie. 


Port Elizabeth, South Africa. Club No. 2004. 
Organization work completed by Special Com- 


White ; honorary secretary, S. 


Manchester ; president, 


Weatherford, Oklahoma. 
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president, Dr. J. Matt Gordon ; 


. Kinsella. 

England. Club No. 2 
auspices of District 
P. M. Lafone; 
T. Mahony. 


Mayfield, Kentucky Club No. 


08. Organized 


Rusterholz and Special Repre- Tennessee ; president, F. B. Hubbs Waller; sec- 

Hollander; president, T. C. retary, Hal Gardner 
O. V. Williams. San Anselmo, California. Club No. 2010. Spe 
Hampshire. Nub No. 2005 cial Representative: Edwin T. Coman of San 
Representative: Dr. A. J. Sawyer of Rafael; president, Sturgis B. Whitwell; secre- 

Elias Johnson ; secretary, tary, Clifford J. Flack. 

Merrill Cape Town, South Africa Club No 11 
Club No. 2006. Spe- Organization work completed by Rotarian James 
Representative Ellis Laz of Clinton; Carmichael of Leicester, England, and Specia 
retary, Henry Commissioner R. W. Rusterholz; president, Sir 
James Carruthers Beattie; honorary secretary, 

Cloud, Minnesota. Club 2007 Spe- J. W. F. Hartnady. 
Representative Dist. Gov. Ed. Flynn of Ukiah, California. Club No. 2u12 Special 
Paul; president, Dan B. Haslam; secretary, Representativ Carl Bundschu of Santa Rosa 
president, Robert Austin; secretary, John H 


Kirkpatrick 


Council No. 3; Neenah, Wisconsin. Club No 15 Specia 
honorary sec- Representative: George Wettengel of Appleton 
president, Dr. Thaddeus D. Smith; secretary 

09. Special Howard P. Buck 


H. Vassar Somerville of Paris, Chiswick, England. Club No. 2014 Organ 





‘On Pitch-Shot Holes 


Crand Prise 
Mashie Niblick 
No. 24. Large 
head, deep 
face, well lift- 
ed. Highly 
recommended 
for the high 
pitehes and 
shallow trap 
work. 
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OW nice life is when you snap a crisp, 
sparkling pitch over all the heart-break- 
ing trouble and realize that you have “a putt 
for a two!” 
Skill has a lot to do with it... but the right 
club has fully as much. 
Have you ever thought of discarding your 
old pitching weapons and starting fresh with 
two or three new clubs such as are shown 
here, for example? 
They’re Burke-made—which means the best 
of second growth hickory shafting and the 
most carefully tested club head designs. 
Burke makes only golf equipment—no other 
sporting goods. Quite naturally, therefore, 
Burke leads in quality because of this spe- 
cialization. 


Many of the clubs you now use are probably 
Burke-made. Complete your set with these new 
pitching weapons if you wish to eliminate your 
club worries. 





— 
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BURKE 


THE BURKE GOLF COMPANY, NEWARK, OHIO 


Available at your pro’s or favorite store. Catalog 
of Burke Colf Equipment sent on request. 
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~ | Can Take Ten 
' Strokes Off 
~ Your Best Score 


Give me 10 minutes a day for one 
week to prove it! Do you have 
trouble with your drives? Are you 
“off your game’’ half the time? 
Do you fail to get distance with 
every drive? Do you havetrouble 
keeping on the fairway? Do 
you sometimes top or slice or 
pull? Does your stroke lack 
grace and power and direc- 
tion? I can quickly cor- 
rect all these difficulties. 
Let me prove it— 
a” entirely at my risk! 
* Read My 
FREE TRIAL OFFER 

When I say I can take 10 strokes off your best score 
I mean exactly that. I have done it for hundreds 
of othermen. Men who were admittedly ‘‘dubs’’ at 
the game have quickly acquired a beautiful stroke 
that is the envy of many a professional golfer. 
Beginners at golf find the Clisbee Golf System en- 
ables them to play a good game quickly and surely. 
A perfect driving strcke is the secret of golf success. 
Men practice for years and spend hundreds of dol- 
lars to acquire a good stroke. You can now acquire 
the stroke you desire with 10 minutes’ practice a 
day—and for less money than you pay for a dozen 
golf balls. 

You achieve this with the Clisbee Golf Stroke 
Guide —a mechanical device that registers any 
hidden shift in the body like clockwork right be- 
fore youreyes. You can practice indoors or out— 
wherever there is room to swing a club — with or 
without actually hitting the ball. 

24 GOLF LESSONS GIVEN 

To quickly introduce my Golf Stroke Guide I am 
offering free with it, a complete course coverin 
every phase of golf. These /essons are the result 
of years of successful golf instruction experience. 
They deal with the troubles of beginners and good 
golfers who go off their game. i see are a begin- 
ner they will give you a flying start to a good game. 
If you are an ‘‘old timer’’ you will find them gees 
to brush up aout game in the weak spots. hey 
will be sent FREE with the Clisbee Golf Stroke 
Guide, Fill out the coupon below today at my risk. 
If not entirely satisfied at the end of a week’s trial, 
your money will be refunded and the trial will cost 
you nothing. 
















CLISBEE GOLF SCHOOL, Dept. 27 

City Office, 225 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Itt. 
You may send me the Clisbee Golf Stroke Guide for a 
week's FREE TRIAL together with the 24 golf lessons 
FREE. If lam not satisfied after the week's trial, | will 
return the Guide and you are to refund my money in full. 


$10 enclosed [] Send C. 0. D. [) 


Name a 
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MANU FACTURERS—FINISHER Samm, 


UTOMOBILE TOP 
MATERIALS 
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Single—Double Waterproof Cloths 
Texture Slip Cover 
Fine, Long Materials. 
Grains Rain Coat 
Art Leather Material 








Rubberizing, Coating for the Trade 
Send for Samples and Prices 
Combined and Coated 
Rubber Fabrics 


The Toledo Auto Fabrics 
memes COTE DO, OHIO 


MEMBERS 


Wear a 
Rotary 
Top Piece 
Arm Band 
Sleeve Band 
Luncheon 
Badge or 
Pennant 


79 Flatbush 
Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Co. 
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M. Hefter’s Sons “<4 








ROTARY POEMS 
book with the Rotary Spirit by the 
Rotary Poet, JAMES HARVEY SPENCER, the 
Weatherman. $1.00 from your bookseller, or sent 
on receipt of price direct from the publishers. 


The Norman, Remington Co., Baltimore, Md. 


A new 
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ized under the auspices of District Council No. 
13; president, H. Milne; honorary secretary, A. 
H. Tims. 

Bridlington, England. Club No. 2015. Organ- 
ized under the auspices of District Council No. 
4; president, Harry Davis; honorary secretary, 
George H. Peet. 

Ely, Nevada. Club No. 2016. Special Repre- 
sentative: George Southworth of Tonopah ; pres- 
ident, George Doyle; secretary, James M. Lock- 
hart. 


Puebla, Mexico. Club No. 2017. Organized 
under the auspices of District Governor I. B. 
Sutton; president, Manual Ibanez; secretary, 
Luciano Ruiz Stinson. 


Callaway, Nebraska. Club No. 2018. Special 
Representative: Jim Leonard of Broken Bow; 
president, Harry C. Evans; secretary, Harry 
Lamb. 


Gilmer, Texas. Club No. 2019. Special Rep- 
resentative: Marvin Kelly of Longview; pres- 
ident, R. M. Denman; secretary, John A. Bro- 
goitti. 

Hearne, Texas. Club No. 2020. Special Rep- 
resentative: Oak McKenzie of Bryan; president, 
Warren A. Wilkerson; secretary, Dr. W. K. 
Waltmon. 


Sanford, North Carolina, Club No. 2021. Spe- 
cial Representative: S. Wade Marr of Raleigh ; 
president, John R. Jones, Jr.; secretary, Edgar 
M. Underwood. 


Sidney, Nebraska. Club No. 2022. Special 
Representative: Harry Thiele of Alliance; pres- 
ident, L. Thomas Poole; secretary, Earl R. 
Kratz. 

Ansonia, Connecticut. Club No. 2023. Special 
Representative: John Duncan of New Haven; 
president, R. Edwards Chambers; secretary, T. 
Powell Donahue. 


Moorestown, New Jersey. Club No, 2024. 
Special Representative: M. K. Perinchief of Mt. 
Holly; president, John G. Pettit; secretary, 
Clarence E. Worrell. 

Goodland, Kansas. Club No. 2025. Special 
Representative: Chauncey S. Kenny of Norton ; 
president, Ernest S. Bower; secretary, Reed 
Golden. 

Williamsville, New eYork. Club No. 2026. Spe- 
cial Representative: W.H. Upson of Lockport; 
president, James Chalmers, Jr.; secretary, David 
L. Grove. 

Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. Club No. 2027. Spe- 
cial Representative: Jim McCabe of Bay City; 


president, Joseph Schnitzler; secretary, Rev. 
Clyde B. Hawkins. 
Port Lavaca, Texas. Club No. 2028. Special 


Representative: John B. Hudson of Victoria; 
president, Willis M. Carter; secretary, Albert M. 
Cooper. 


Lakeport, California. Club No. 2029. Special 
Representative: Harry W. Pulse of Richmond; 
president, Howard G. Crawford; secretary, John 
A. Deadrich, Jr. 


Boyertown, Pennsylvania. Club No. 2030. 
Special Representative: John S. Giles of Read- 
ing; president, Dr. Roy F. Schealer; secretary, 
George B. Swineheart. 


Hudson Falls, New York, Club No, 2031. 
Special Representative: Thomas R. Remsen of 
Glens Falls; president, George S. Witham, Jr.; 
secretary, David Dempsey. 


Hollister, California. Club No. 2082. Special 
Representative: Charles R. Melander of Salinas ; 
president, Dr. J. M. O'Donnell; secretary, D. M. 
Paterson, 


Ozark, Arkansas. Club No. 2033. Special 
Representative: Elmo E. Walker of Rogers; 
president, J. S. Turner; secretary, Lee S. Olney. 


Thief River Falls, Minnesota. Club. No. 2034. 
Special Representative: George L. Sterns of 
Fergus Falls; president, Dr. Alex W. Sweden- 
burg; secretary, Alfred Bredeson. 


Dermott, Arkansas. Club No. 2035. Special 
Representative: W. Fred Mackey of Dermott; 
president, W. Fred Mackey ; secretary, Joe Dante. 


Delavan, Illinois. Club No. 2036. Special 
Representative: Leonard D'’Ooge of Pekin; 


president, Harry M. Wood; secretary, J. Logan 
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Jackson, Ohio. Club No. 2037. Spe 
resentative: W. E. Thomas of Wellsto 
ident, Charles H. Jones; secretary, H 
Schellenger. 


Van Nuys, California. Club No. 
cial Representative: Jake Swall of | 
president, Fred A. Kellogg; secretary, 
French. 


Burlington, North Carolina. Club N 
Special Representative: Kemp P. Lewij 
ham; president, Joseph L. Scott: 
Charles V. Sharpe. 

Sulphur Springs, Texas. Club No. 204 
cial Representative: Leon A. Rutland of 
merce; president, Grover Sellers; se 
Murrie E. Sherwood. 

Guatemala City, Guatemala. Club No {] 


Organization work completed by Special Renre. 
sentative James S. Carson; president, Enriguy 
M. Sobral; secretary, Carlos E. Dorion. 


Fort Lee, New Jersey. Club No. 2042. Spe. 
cial Representative: George Tillotson of Engle 
wood ; president, Fulton R. Hardman; secretary, 


William S. Corker. 


Haines City, Florida. Club No. 2043. Snecig 
Representative: Charles H. Williams of Lake- 
land; president, H. O. Estes; secretary, Gordon 
C. Huie. 

Sutton, West Virginia. Club No. 2044. Spe- 
cial Representative: Alfred H. Lea of Charles- 
ton; president, Rev. Samuel K. Arbuthnot 
retary, C. Paul Heavener. 


Geneva, Switzerland. Club No. 2045. Organ- 
ization work completed by Special Commissione: 


Fred W. Teele; president, Louis Favre; secre- 
tary, Albert Fabre. 
Oamaru, New Zealand. Club No. 2046. Or- 


ganization work completed by Special Commis- 
sioner Geo. Fowlds; president, John M. For- 
rester ; honorary secretary, Charles W. F. Kent 


Rochester, Minnesota. Club No. 2047. Special 
Representative: E, K. Whiting of Owatonna: 
president, Rev. George P, Sheridan; secretary, 
Hubert J. Harvey. 

West Bend, Wisconsin. Club No. 2048. Spe 
cial Representative: Elmo W. Sawyer of Hart- 
ford; president, Frank W. Bucklin; secretary 
Henry O. Regner. 

Middletown, Ohio. Club No, 2049. Special 
tepresentative: Rev. Charles M. Brown of 
Hamilton ; president, Frank B. Pauly; secretary, 
William H. Thompson. 





Ruleville, Mississippi. Club No. 2050. Special 
Representative: Robert Somerville of Cleveland; 
president, Horace S. Stansel; secretary, DeWitt 
D. McEachern, 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin. Club No. 2051. Spe- 
cial Representative: Burton E. Nelson of Me- 
nomonie; president, Paul Mell Beach; secretary, 
Charles D. Donaldson. 


Water Valley, Mississippi. Club No. 2052 
Special Representative: Guy Nason of Stark- 
ville; president, H. K. Hunter; secretary, T. 0. 
Gore. 


Drew, Mississippi. Club No. 2053. Special 
Representative: Robert Somerville of Cleveland; 
president, James M. Yeager ; secretary, D. Mingo 
Rives. 


O’Fallon, 
Representative: 
ident, Marcel F. Kuehn; 
Rock. 


Northfield, Minnesota. Club No. 2055. Specia! 
Representative: Frederick U. Davis of Fari- 
bault; president, Frank L. Clark; secretary, O 
Watson Herr. 


Brunswick, Maine. Club No, 2058. Specia! 
Representative: wu. Stetson of Lewiston ; pres- 
ident, Rev. Arthur T. Stray; secretary, Austi! 
H. MacCormick. 


Corning, California. Club No. 2057. Specia 
Representative: George B. Champlin of Red 
Bluff; president, Marshall DeMotte; secretary. 
Otto B. Liersch. 


Illinois. Club No. 2054. Special! 
S. P. Preston of Gillespie ; pres- 
secretary, John F 


Morehead City, North Carolina. Club No. 2058 
Special Representative: John M. Aberly of New 
Bern; president, Dr. Kemp P. B. Bonner; sec- 
retary, Skinner A. Chalk. 


Belfast, Maine. Club No, 2059. Special Rep- 
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e: Dist. Gov. Herbert C. Libby of 
president, Lynwood B. Thompson ; 
_ Charles L. Smith. 


nac, Michigan. Club No. 2060. Special 
ntative: Shirley Stewart of Port Huron ; 
t, Joseph H. Clark; secretary, Neal P. 


ey, England. Club No. 2061. Organized 
the auspices of District Council No. 13; 
t, A. W. Mathias; honorable secretary, 
Bradley. 

Mary’s, Ont., Canada. Club No. 2062. 
Representative: D. M. Wright of Strat- 
president, William N. Harrison ; secretary, 

( s E. Richardson. 
Sebastopol, California. Club No. 2063. Spe- 
Representative: Dr. Harry Leppo of Santa 
president, Horace M. Weeks; secretary, 

E. Burlingame. 


Hawarden, Iowa. Club No. 2064. Special 
esentative: Rudolph Koehler of LeMars; 
esident, Sherman Q. French; secretary, Fred 
A. Gefke. 
Club No, 2065. 


Center, Texas. Special Rep- 


esentative: Eugene H. Blount of Nacogdoches ; 
esident, R. S. Sanders; secretary, W. W. 
Mayes. 


Possibilities for Boy Training 


(Continued from page 19) 


of youth is indicated by the fact that 
America spends 186 times as much for 
candy as for religious education, and 
that three-fourths of all boys from 6 to 
18 are without systematic religious 
training. 


The unfortunately high percentage of 
adverse home influence and the limited 
sphere of church influence makes pro- 
portionately greater the responsibility 
upon the school system as not only the 
medium for imparting education to 
boys and girls, but also as the chief 
agency upon which we are forced to 
depend for character building and in- 
stilling high ideals of personal and cit- 
izenship obligation. 


The recent effort of a national publi- 
cation to arouse interest in the need of 
formal moral training in the schools of 
America called forth expressions of 
hearty approval from many representa- 
tive leaders of various religious beliefs. 
This movement according to one of its 
supporters, was undertaken because 
“the general evidence of a lack of 
clear-cut moral thinking among our 
young people shows a crying need for 
the introduction and teaching of a defi- 
nite moral standard,—without any con- 
troversial religious implications, of 
course. 


Many authorities answer that while 
the teacher endeavors to exemplify the 
virtues of a moral code, there does not 
seem to be a time in the school age at 
which it is wise to try to communicate 
that code in set terms to children. 
Whatever the attitude of educators as 
to whether or not the school is the place 
for formal moral instruction, the fact 
remains that the inculcation of moral 
Jaws and principles upon the minds of 
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Panhandle, Texas. Club No. 2066. Special 
Representative: Rue P. Parcells of Amarillo; 
president, J. Sid O'Keefe; secretary, Joe Rorex. 

Bideford, England. Club No. 2067. Organ- 
ized under the auspices of District Council No. 
10; president, E. J. Toye; honorary secretary, | 

| 
; 








J. H. Farleigh. 


Winter Haven, Florida. Club No. 2068. Spe- 
cial Representative: Charlie H. Williams of 
Lakeland; president, Charles X. Balfour; secre- | 
tary, William W. Giddings. 

Carlsbad, New Mexico. Club No. 2069. Spe- 
cial Representative: C. Bert Smith of Artesia; 
president, Francis G. Tracy; secretary, Rev. 
Robert S. McKee. 


Harvey, Illinois. Club No. 2070. Special Rep- 
resentative: W. H. Stolte of Chicago Heights ; 
president, John A. Thiel: Frank 
Oberg. } 

Sibley, Iowa. Club No. 2071. Special Repre- 
sentative, Dr. Paul P. Lucke of LeMars; presi- | 
dent, L. A. Dwinnell; secretary, Jerry E. Eller- | 
broek. 


secretary, 


Pietermaritzburg, South Africa. Club No. 2072. 
Organization work completed by Special Com- | 
missioner R. W. Rusterholz; president, Hugh 
Bryan; honorary secretary, R. H. Way. 





our boys and girls is indispensable, and | 
the danger doubtless lies in underdoing | 
it in the schools rather than overdoing | 
it. 

Finally, in considering the influence | 
of the school upon the training of the | 
future citizen, one must remember that 
40 per cent of our children are out of 
school altogether before finishing the | 
eighth grade, only 10 per cent graduate | 
from a standard high school, and only 
fourteen of each thousand finish college. 

So we see that even at best the home, 
church, and school leave much undone | 
and many unreached in the child’s 
preparation for “the business of living” 
—which is citizenship. If you have 
ever been guilty of saying, “There are 
too many of these boy work organiza- 
tions,” look back over the figures I 
have quoted and then you will realize 
the necessity for our becoming inter- | 
ested in a Scout troop or a “Citizen- 
ship Club” or some young peoples’ or- | 
ganization. 





\ HEN we were in school we all be- 

longed to a “gang” or “crowd.” 
From ten to sixteen the social instinct 
leads the boy into his “gang,” the girl 
into her “crowd.” In the gang is de- 
veloped loyalty, protection of comrade, 
cooperation, and its effect is far reach- 
ing in one or the other direction, ac- 
cording to environment and leadership | 
—either to good results or criminal 
tendencies. 

It has been in the last two decades 
that such organizations as the Boy 
Scouts, Campfire Girls, Big Brother 
and Big Sister Federation, and similar 
movements have come into being and 
have utilized the gang spirit in a mar- 
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velously effective manner toward char- 
acter building and preparation for 
service and responsibility. Too much 
credit cannot be given for the training 
in leadership, initiative, and clean liv- 
ing exerted by their programs. 

And yet Scouting, as an outstanding 
example of this wonderful type of in- 
fluence, and one of the largest in scope, 
reaches but 10 per cent of America’s 
five million boys of 12 to 16 years 
of age. 


Late, adolescence, beginning at six- 
teen or seventeen and settling into ma- 
turity, the period when the youth be- 
gins to “relate himself to his world,” 
and when the making or breaking likely 
occurs, brings a tremendous new prob- 
lem. 

Practically speaking it is beyond the 
reach of school influence, since only 38 
to 1,000 enter college. It is here that 
the agencies providing clean recrea- 
tion, athletic activities, and opportunity 
for self improvement count for much. 
Te ¥..8: G& A, YY. WS. Be 
Y. M. H. A., the Boys Life Bureau of the 
Knights of Columbus, a number of 
other such national organizations, and 
the many worthy local organizations in 
each city, have a tremendous task and 
are rendering wonderful service. They 
must have the interest and cooperation 
of the public, and it is one of the citi- 
zen’s first duties to keep informed as to 
their needs. 

The Citizens Military Training 
Camps, effectively teaching citizenship 
as well as physical and military train- 
ing for one month each summer to 
youths from 16 to 25, can accommodate 
only a few thousand candidates each 
season. The C. M. T. Camps promote 
almost every essential of good citizen- 
ship. While it is to be sincerely hoped 
that their facilities for enrollment may 
be greatly increased, the possibilities 
now are comparatively limited. 

It is a notable contribution to this 
need that the employer is beginning to 
interest himself in the individual 
worker, and is recognizing the oppor- 
tunities for helping the young employee 
improve himself. Educational classes 
in the factory and business house are 
steadily becoming more general, and the 
possibilities in the field of helping em- 
ployees to become more effective citi- 
zens are now being more generally ex- 
ploited. 

But against this, contrast the power- 
ful influences being exerted to “educate” 
them away from good citizenship. I 
have before me as I write, a folder 
which is headed: 

DO YOU BELONG TO THE YOUNG 

WORKERS OF AMERICA? 


An organization of the live, thinking 
workers of America. A young people’s or- 
ganization which aims toward making the 
mass of young workers in America under- 
stand their class interest. An organiza- 
tion of youth which recognizes that inde- 
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pendent working class education is the .- + 
education beneficial to the worker. An or. 
ganization of the mentally awake y ing 
workers who strive to unite the work); 
class of youth of America into a milita; 
fighting body against the capitalist class 


...An organization of youth supporting ¢h 
adult revolutionary working class politica! 
party in America, the Workers Party of 
America. A young workers’ organiza: 
which recognizes that only thru the over. 
throw of capitalism (a system of robbery) 
and the setting up of a Workers’ Govern. 
ment, a Republic of Workers’ Counci! 
the elimination of useless, bloodsucking 
drones—the capitalists—as the first step to- 
ward the attainment of a classless socicty, 
communism, can the youth and adult—a)! 
the exploited workers—eliminate the hellish. 
ness and misery of life under capitalism.” 
And there is more to this “appeal” 
couched in the same terms. It ends in 
an appeal to all thinking young work- 
ers to join its ranks and to aid in the 
work of the “education and organiza- 


tion of the youth of the country.” 


Knowing the vast extent of the “edu- 
cational” work of organizations such as 
this among our students and younger 
working class, how can any red-blooded 
man or woman do less than to take a 
wholehearted interest in such sound 
movements as are striving to make it 
impossible for the seed sown by “Red” 
organizations to take root in the minds 
of youth. 


THE need of today is not that of 

awakening the publie to the neces- 
sity for the citizenship training of the 
youth—that should be evident to every- 
one who thinks, who reads newspapers, 
everyone who has the power of obser- 
vation. The need is for active and gen- 
eral support of the agencies that are 
carrying on this work, for many more 
shoulders to the wheel in personal serv- 
ice, and for more light upon the ques- 
tion of “how to effectively carry on the 
character building of the junior cit- 
izen.” 

I can think of no greater field for 
service than working with boys, girls, 
and young people. The greatest priv- 
ilege I have ever enjoyed has been my 
activity in the American Citizenship 
Foundation (formerly the American 
Sentinels). This organization’s work 
has been the production of an effective 
“citizenship training course,” the plan 
and text material for which were de- 
veloped by a notable committee of edu- 
cators. The course was designed for 
incorporation in the citizenship train- 
ing program of all organizations which 
found a need for a practical plan and 
working material, and its hearty wel- 
come and wide adoption has been the 
effort’s greatest reward. In the ex- 
pression of warm appreciation from 
young people who are securing through 
it a new vision of Citizenship, I am 
finding my greatest thrill of achieve- 
ment. 

The home, the school, the church, the 
playground, the boys’, girls’ and young 
people’s organizations, the industry 
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recognizes its responsibility to 

ing workers and encourages them 
n effective ways toward self-improve- 
_all are influences working toward 
building a sound junior citizenship. 
When you realize how much of your 
help they need, it is a compelling chal- 
ge to give as you can of your time 


me! 


leng 
aa hich you will find so much per- 
satisfaction and reward in the 
of really worth-while accomplish- 


met 
son: 


glo 


ment. 


Can You Stand 
Ridicule? 
(Continued from page 14) 


,ctually came into being and proved to 
be a tremendous boon to mankind. 

One hundred and seventy-three years 
ago certain citizens of Philadelphia 
gossiped wildly and avidly and chuckled 
mightily at the sight of a bulk of a 
man, red-faced, serious and stern who 
persisted in flying a kite at the height 
of a severe thunder storm. They classed 
him as an eccentric; they laughed 
openly at his experiments in electricity 
and later when this round, jolly, wise 
man proved to them that electricity 
could be made to fire gun powder they 
almost questioned his sanity and asked 
one another what possible benefit might 
accrue to these unexplained and unpar- 
alleled experiments with this new and 
strange power. But Benjamin Frank- 
lin gave no heed to their ridicule; he 
ignored their chaffing and mockery. In- 
cidentally those who laughed are for- 
gotten; the man who was laughed at 
occupies an imperishable place of honor 
in our list of national heroes. 

When Woolworth had the courage to 
start his first store where the dime was 
immortalized, more than one of his 
friends and no end of brother retailers 
laughed at his mad project. They 
poked fun at him, they ridiculed his 
ideas. A man with a less stout heart 
might have faltered but not Wool- 
worth. He was out to prove that he 
was right and in so doing he not only 
amassed a well-deserved fortune but 
he likewise influenced the buying habits 
of a nation. 


Wt a laugh the citizens of a little 

Indiana town got when they 
viewed Elwood Haynes in a four- 
wheeled, barking, grinding carriage, 
without horses, pursue an erratic course 
though the town! His first public ap- 
pearance made him the target of in- 
numerable jokes and no end of chaffing. 
Every place he turned people snickered 
and pointed him out as a man who was 
willing to spend his substance on a 
futile effort to make a “horseless car- 
riage.” In particular the humor of the 
thing appealed to the livery stable loaf- 
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ers. Yet, when Elwood Haynes died 
the other day the whole nation mourned 
and newspapers from one Portland to 
the other did him due honor in column 
after column of space—justly due to 
the founder of the automotive industry. 

It is less than a decade ago that 
most of us looked on radio as a toy for 


means to this demand, in helping to youth; we laughed at DeForest, Arm- 


strong and a number of the other pio- 
neers in the field who were just begin- 
ning to see the possibilities of radio as 
a projector and receiver of sound 
waves. When they patiently attempted 
to explain to us what might be accom- 
plished, we smiled and invited them 


to turn their inventive brains toward 
the perfection of a perpetual motion 
machine. Even five years ago their 
predictions were received with several 
grains of salt. Yet all this ridicule 
rolled off their backs like water on a 
duck!—for which we should be ex 
ceedingly grateful. 

It wasn’t so very many years ago 
that in a certain Pennsylvania steel 
mill a young man came to work. He 
had an active brain, unlimited energy 
and a few ideas. He did a good day’s 
work at the plant and then went to his 
humble home and worked some more, 
conducting experiments in a little room 
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which had once been a sewing room 
for his wife and which she cheerfully 
gave up for her husband. A number 
of his fellow-workers used to see a light 
in this window late at night and when 
the young fellow explained what he was 
doing his friends said: “Charley, you’re 
foolish to work that way. You don’t 
get paid for it and yov’re just making 
a fool of yourself doing it. Don’t be 
foolish.” But the young man was stub- 
born and determined. So he plugged 
away unceasingly. He wanted to in- 
ject more science and accuracy into the 
business of making iron and steel. His 
progress was being watched rather 
closely by the head of the mill, a little, 
gray-whiskered, shrewd Scotchman. So 
Charley withstood the ridicule and 
scoffing and plugged away, day after 
day and night after night. Then one 
day Andrew Carnegie said to the young 
fellow, “Charley, we need a general 
manager. You’re the man.” And thus 
Charles W. Schwab came into his own. 
It matters not what field of endeavor 
one dips into; the man or the woman 
at the top or climbing the ladder to 
the top will tell you that their progress 
has been sprinkled with plenty of ridi- 
cule from those who could not or would 
not grasp the goal at which they were 
aiming. The thing to do, they will tell 
you, is to pay but scant attention to 
ridicule, scorn or laughter. “Carry 
on!” they say in effect. And that 
sounds like pretty sound philosophy. 
On the other hand thousands of souls 
now occupy mediocre positions because 
a little ill-conceived ridicule was once 
directed at them or at a plan or scheme 
they fostered. How many of these 
super-sensitive souls are eating out 
their hearts in obscurity no one can 
say; how many of them are embittered 
and morose no one may accurately esti- 
mate. No matter how large the num- 
ber it might be cut to a mere handful 
had they been made of sterner stuff 
and willing to stand the gaff of ridi- 
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cule. The individual who is deter) 
to reach the top must, early 
game, make up his mind to the 
ties attached, the greatest of 
will be a storm or flurry of r 
coming from those not in sym) 
with the motives behind certain 
essential to the culmination of a d 
long cherished. 

I read in a newspaper the other day 
a brief dispatch from abroad to the 
effect that a certain Danish scientist 
stated that he was on the verge of g 
discovery in radio realms that would 
revolutionize refrigeration. This gen 
tleman has an ingenious plan of j; 
stalling a radio reception set in a re 
frigerator which will receive a celid 
radio broadcast from a central refrig 
erating plant acting as a broadcasting 
station. The Dane predicts iceless re 
frigerators may be thus furnished 
cold at a monthly cost of about twenty- 
five cents. 

I read this ambitious prophecy and 
started to laugh. On the face of it, the 
project appears to be sheer foolishness. 
But I didn’t laugh; I changed my mind 
Somehow, every time I ridicule a thing, 
even though I investigate it thoroughly, 
my opinion appears to be wrong. So | 
didn’t laugh. I remembered once | 
made an investigation of the four whee! 
brake problem for a manufacturer of 
automobiles. I spent days on the road 
with the inventor; I checked every road 
experiment we made and in the process 
nearly lost my life. In the end I wrote 
a seven page report which severely 
condemned four wheel brakes and 
stated that they were impractical. That 
was only five years ago and the fact 
that the manufacturer and myself are 
on speaking terms today is a miracle 
that I cannot explain. 

Hereafter I’m going to go very easy 
on this business of ridiculing a man, an 
institution or an idea. It’s too easy to 
be wrong and there are times when the 
reactions are none too pleasant. 





Unusual Stories of Unusual Men 


(Continued from page 23) 


by Dr. Hatfield’s nomination and elec- 
tion as governor in the next campaign. 
Needless to say, Silver and MacCorkle 
got along very well during the re- 
mainder of that term of the senate. 
The eloquent MacCorkle did the talk- 
ing and Gray Silver worked the levers. 
And much of Silver’s pet legislation 
went through that year. 

Senator Silver retired after his sec- 
ond term and spent his time in Berk- 
eley, breeding and selling livestock, 
superintending his farms and develop- 
ing his orchards. It is said that by 


devoting his nights to hard study he 


made himself an authority on fruit 
growing and one of the leading pro- 
ducers of Berkeley county apples, which 
are among the finest in the world. 
Gray Silver’s rise to national prom- 
inence began in November, 1918, when 
he and Howard M. Gore, since secre- 
tary of agriculture and now governor 
of the state, were induced by J. B. Mc- 
Laughlin, secretary of the West Vi! 
ginia Farm Bureau Federation, to rep 
resent the state federation at Chicago, 
where the American Farm Bureau Fed 
eration was forming. There was diff 
culty in effecting a national organiza- 
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; certain sections sought to pre- 
it Silver and Gore, with the aid 
ers, did work it out. 
Silver’s qualities as a politician 
recognized, and he was asked to 
g Washington to get the new Fed- 
yn in touch with Congress. He 
nly to stay a few months. He 
| six years, rarely getting back to 
farms, or to his office in Martins- 
where he carried on business as 
ol-buyer, or to the bank in which 
was a director. He stayed in Wash- 
invton and led congressmen into the 
ways he wanted them to pursue. 

Then came the Grain Marketing 
Company. 

Gray Silver, the farmer, the indefati- 
gable worker, who developed into the 
financial genius, the master politician, 
has now become the agricultural mag- 


| He and Mrs. Silver, who was Kate 
Bishop, of Berkeley county, W. Va., 
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and their five children, live in Chicago. 
But he’s a farmer still, with large acre- 
ages not only in his old home county in 
West Virginia, but in Illinois and Okla- 
homa as well. 


Though he was absent from West 


Virginia last year, he didn’t lose touch 
with the political situation. 
Democrats were anxious to have him as 


the party nominee for governor, but he | 
He is a | 
good party man, but many believe that | 
he couldn’t find it in his heart to be | 
sorry when Howard Gore, a real dirt | 


refused to consider the honor. 


farmer, was nominated by the Repub- 
licans and elected by a big plurality. 
It was largely through the influence of 
Mr. Silver, it is said, that Mr. Gore was 
appointed to a place in the United 
States department of agriculture, from 
which he arose, first to assistant secre- 
tary and then to secretary, succeeding 
the late Henry C. Wallace in the cab- 
inet of President Coolidge. 





The Significance of Boys’ Week 


(Continued from page 17) 


focus the attention of men on this vast 
army of boyhood marching forward 
and bound one day to march over 
and past us. Boys’ Week is devised 
to direct the attention of the com- 
munity at large to the various boy 
problems which demand solution that 
the morrow of every country and the 
new civilization may be secure. Boys’ 
Week is a demonstration of boyhood 
to the citizenry of today with the 
object in mind of pointing men’s duty 
to boys—not their sons only, but those 
thousands of other boys upon whose 
ideals and conduct our aspirations 
and ambitions for our own sons de- 
pend. Boys’ Week is one during which 
boys’ thoughts are turned upon them- 
selves and their future responsibil- 
ities. It is a time when the value of 
wholesome companionship, healthy play 
and exercise, proper study and direc- 
tion of effort, respect for parental au- 
thority and obedience to the law are 
taught boys. Boys’ Week is a time 
when men and boys are invited to think 
in terms of mutual deference, recipro- 
cal service and personal and community 
duty to God, our fellowmen, our coun- 
try and mankind. Boys’ Week is a 
campaign for the propagation of the 
true Socialism of Service—a thought 
by no means “unfortunate” if you will 
analyze it well. 

Boys’ Week in New York this year 
carried as its slogan, “Leadership for 
Boys.” Leadership is what boys need 
and crave. They look to men, to their 
fathers and older brothers, if they can 
and may, to some man or men surely 
for inspiration and guidance. Every 


boy has his man ideal, his man idol, his 
man pattern. How well the boys of 
today are trained to assume their vast 
duties and tremendous responsibilities 
of tomorrow depends upon the charac- 
ter of the men who guide them, or to 
whom they look for leadership. The 
whole complexion of our civilization, 
our world relationship, our national 
situation must take the color these 
boys will give it. The world will be 
made safe for men and women only as 
these boys make it so. Our woman- 
hood will be exactly what we teach 
these boys to make it—not so much by 
precept as by example and the actual 
contact of leadership. The world of re- 
ligion, education, industry, commerce, 
politics, and sport tomorrow will be 
what these boys make it. The theatre 
and the home will be what these boys 
make them. And these boys them- 
selves are in the making. Men can 
mold them and guide them in these for- 
mative years. Every second letter I 
have received at Boys’ Week head- 
quarters in New York breathes the 
yearning of boyhood—“We want lead- 
ers.” That plea is at the same time a 
call and a warning to men. The need 
of the boys is men’s duty. 

To crystallize these thoughts, to syn- 
chronize effort towards this end, to en- 
courage and enthuse boyhood in its on- 
ward march, and to arouse men to a 
sense of the impending dangers and 
their duties in meeting it squarely, 
Boys’ Week has become a national in- 
stitution in America and an interna- 
tional function of Rotary. 
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lade for your 
Noiseless 


Use a carbon paper made es- 
pecially to turn out perfect 
copies on the Noiseless. 


Multikopy 
Noiseless 


Made in black, blue, purple, 
green and red. Makes clear, 
clean, neat copies that will 
last as long as the paper on 
which they are written. 


Specify MultiKopy brand 
when buying carbon paper. If 
your stationer cannot supply 
it, writeournearest warehouse. 


Free: The second edition of a valuable, 
helpful booklet, which shows how 
to select the exact carbon paper for vari- 
ous kinds of work. Write for a copy. See 
how nicely the MultiKopy idea of ‘‘A Kind 
for Every Purpose”’ fits your business. 


F. S. WEBSTER Co., INC. 
Established 1889 
376 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


#* 


Branch Warehouses 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Cleveland 
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The drink 


supreme 


Hay's Five Fruit, made 
from better raspberries, 
better oranges, lemons 
and other fruits, with 
utmost care and skill. 


Use it as a FRUIT 
SAUCE every day on ice 


cream, puddings, waffles, 
fritters and cereals. 


HAY’S 


FiveFruit 


In this Red Wrapped Bottle 
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COMFORT INSURANCE 
FOR CLOSED CARS 


TURN THE SWITCH—and out go stifling heat, 
exhaust fumes, smoke, dust and discomfort 


They can’t exist in the same closed car with a 
KNAPP SEDAN FAN 


THE SAME TURN—and in come inexhaustible 


supplies of comfort, coolness, fresh air All the 

Knapp Sedan Fans asks for is some of your sur- 

plus battery power 

At tach it to instrument board, on back, top, or 
it A moment’s work. Too small ever to be 
in ‘the way. Yet powerful enough to keep you 
ol the hottest day in the slowest traffic 

No es to run. No trouble. Point at any 

ang Fits any car. Thousands are in use. In 

private cars—large and small, busses, taxis, am 


Culamces and cabin boats 
Brush nickel finlsh, most popular model $9.00 
A style and voltage for every need 
At your dealers or write the 
KNAPP ELECTRIC C ORPOR: ATION 
Box 32, Port Chester, N. Y. 











Have you a Knock in your 





‘ne? 
Engine ‘ 

You would not drive your car if there 
was a knock in the engine You would 
want to find out what was the cause of 
the trouble. 

Most people neglect the most important 
piece of machinery in_ the world the 
human body ind don’t know when some 
trouble is developing which may result in 
serious illnes 

Our system is the signal system which 
keeps ei over your physical condition 
and, when the laboratory analysis shows 
the first sign of “a knock in the engine,” 
gives you that word of warning which is 
worth millions. 

This service costs so little that you 
cannot afford to be without it 

The boo kl t which we will send you is 
well worth asking for. Write for it to- 


day. 
National Bureau of Analysis 
F. G. Soule, President and Founder 

R. 725 Republic Building, CHICAGO 
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‘4 You can be quickly cured, if you 


/STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for Z88-page book on Stammering 

and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells 

how I cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. 

B. N. BOGUE, Bogue, Bidg., 10406 N. Ill. St, 
indlanapolls, 











ROTARY POEMS 
A new book with the Rotary Spirit by the Ro- 
tary Poet, JAMES HARVEY SPENCER, the 
Weatherman. $1.00 from your bookseller, or sent 
on receipt of price direct from the publishers, 


The Norman, Remington Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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greet its departure as one more bit of 
evidence of a higher morality in busi- 
ness that cannot tolerate the exploita- 
tion of the young. 

So on the basis of the law of fraud, 
that protects Mr. Lopus when he buys 
from Mr. Chandelor, the law of master 
and servant, the law of the children, 
I venture to think that business mor- 
als and business methods are on the 
upgrade. The law has not forced this 
improvement. On the contrary, the 
law has simply been the means for the 
expression of an awakened business 
conscience. The law can never impose 
morality on business men or any other 
kind of folks. It can never run ahead 
of the popular standards of life; often- 
times it lags behind. But the law can 
be the conservator of the prevailing 
sense of right and wrong, and looking 
at the laws that have been mentioned 
from that standpoint we can see a grad- 
ually increasing standard of business 
ethics. It has been a long struggle, 
but one well worth while. 

We have still far to go. The leader- 
ship in this great forward movement 
in business morality must come from 
business men, not from lawyers. Occa- 
sionally a lawyer can prod or a preach- 
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Mr. Lopus and the Bezor Stone 


(Continued from page 10) 


er may inspire. Occasionally an 
sider may suggest a happy soluti: 
point out a high crusade, but th 
moral leadership of business must ceo, 
from business men. 

It is a challenge. It takes cou 
to go to the eight-hour day as H 
Ford did when he was first superint: n 
dent at a little factory and as he 
done ever since. It takes courag: 
provide for a division of profit 
Golden Rule Nash has done in ( 
cinnati. It takes courage to reverse a 
whole labor policy of a great corpora 
tion as John D. Rockefeller, Jr., did 
after the Colorado outrages a genera- 
tion ago. It takes courage to do these 
things, courage to bring brotherhood 
into business and democracy into in- 
dustry. But what a life! What an 
opportunity stretches out before the 
business man who is not afraid of his 
ideals, who is not afraid to put serv- 
ice and brotherhood above himself and 
his profits. He profits most who serve 
best: A motto like that is either a 
camouflage or a campaign. It is not a 
fine-sounding phrase to be shouted at 
convention hall or emblazoned on let- 
terhead; it is a life to be lived. 





stunned staid senators with his broad- 
side, and then convinced that they were 
leaving the nation in safe hands, they 
were off. 

It was a sort of second Treasure 
Island sailing, with “Twenty-four Ro- 
tarians on a Rotary plow—Yo ho ho ho 
—without the bottle of rum.” They 
were decidedly impressive, and inclined 
to swagger a bit, for a special car and 
a diner had been chartered for them, 
and these, together with the private 
business car of R. E. Brooks, Superin- 
tendent of the Montana Division, who 
was the right genial host, made an im- 
posing procession lined up behind two 
locomotives and the huge plow. 

The first night was spent in Ashton, 
the little town made famous by its an- 
nual dog derby. The Rotarians were, 
of course, accompanied by the well- 
known Rotary rhythm makers, and 
when recreational resources of Ashton 
had been weighed and found wanting, 
the party determined to give a dance. 
It was a purely extemporaneous affair, 
with the guests summoned by tele- 
phone, but the very haphazard manner 
in which it was arranged attributed to 
the informal nature of the function, 
and, incidentally, to its success. 





The official start on the career of 


Behind a Rotary Snow Plow 


(Continued from page 21) 


trail-breaking was made next morning. 
It was a perfect day, and the attention 
of the explorers was divided between 
the spectacular work of the plow and 
the magnificent scenery afforded by the 
mountains, with their dense pine for- 
ests almost buried under the glistening 
drifts. Through banks twelve feet 
deep the plow ate its way, throwing 
clouds of snow for forty feet on either 
side of the track, and leaving a perfect 
cut not much wider than the track 
through banks which towered, in places, 
above the train. 

The landscape was an etching in 
black and white, as the train made its 
slow way through the narrows of 
Warm River Canyon and the pine dot- 
ted drifts of Island Park. Against the 
snow, the pines were tall and black, 
like steeples silhouetted in the distance. 
The smoke from the engines made inky 
clouds above the whiteness or faded 
into soft masses of silver against the 
sky. Except for the dark, creeping, 
man-powered engines, there was no 
sign of life in the silent mountains. 
Except for the pulsing of the engines 
and the occasional voices of the work 
ers the stillness was unbroken—that 
awe-inspiring stillness of tall moun- 
tains. 
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intermittent thaws and frosts 
yrmed a crust on the snow, and 

sunlight it glittered with an in- 
rable brilliance. It proved strong 
xh to support the weight of even 
the most rotund of Rotarians who 
nbled to the top of the train and 
e to the snow cliffs that actually 
towered above them. 

e snow was said by the train crew 
to the heaviest in the history of the 
Park line. Some estimation of its depth 
may be gained from the fact that three 
ys were required to break through 
twenty miles with the force of three 
engines. Last year the entire trip was 
easily made in one day. Workmen in 
whose eyes glowed the light of truth 
ieclared that in thirty years they had 
not seen so much snow in these moun- 
tains, and even experts, who are in- 
clined to sacrifice glamour to accuracy, 
admitted that the very high water con- 
tent of the snow made it unusually 


aense. 


\\ ITH the easy half of the journey 

behind them, the party reached Big 
Springs on the afternoon of that first 
lay, and they remained there in order 
that the devotees of Isaak Walton might 
try their luck at winter fishing. Their 
success could scarcely be called phe- 
omenal, although they proved their 
sportsmanship by feigning to care more 
for the process than the result. Fish 
was not listed on the menu at dinner 
that night. 

Big Springs was made official head- 
quarters for the next two nights and 
after repairs on the plow had been 
made the task of bucking the snows 
was begun again in real earnest. From 
eight o’clock in the morning until six 
at night, they succeeded in cutting 
through only seven miles of drifts. 
{nd then at noon on Saturday, after | 

day and a half spent in driving | 
through storms that added another foot | 
of snow to the already ample supply, | 
the Rotarian train made triumphant 
entry into West Yellowstone, where | 
more than two hundred and fifty peo- 
ple had gathered to receive them. 

The coming of the train is the main 
event that the spring months hold for 
the snow-bound folk of that country. | 
They had come into the town on skiis | 
and snowshoes and dogsledges in order | 
to witness the arrival of the train that 
connected them once more with the 

orld beyond the mountains. 

It was a royal welcome that they 
gave to the Rotarians. Months of ice 
and snow could not congeal their hos- 
itality, and their greeting was whole- 
earted. Led by the Rotary orchestra, | 

hose music stirred the snow heaped | 
ttle town into life, the party left the | 
‘rain, and the informal reception which 
ollowed was gay with impromptu | 
-ongs and speeches and readings. That 
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Only once in 50 years 
a book bargain like this! 
1. SHAKESPEARE 


everything he ever wrote, complete 

in one wonderful volume 
‘T’HE book that has taken America by 

storm—Shakespeare’s Works, complete 
in one beauitful useful volume 
Everybody reads Shakespeare. Everybody 
quotes Shakespeare. Everybody needs 
Shakespeare. Along with the Bible—he is 
the foundation of all modern English liter 
ature. 

r r 

2. OMAR KHAYYAM—Free 


A pocket edition of the famous Rubaiyat o1 
Omar Khayyam, best of books for an al 
luring thought or a haunting line of Ori- 
ental poetry. Large, clear type, well bound 
in black limp leather, stamped in gold 
While edition lasts, a copy of Omar comes 
to you FREE with each Shakespeare. 


Here is the one book 
EVERYBODY should own 







Beautiful 
AMERICAN 
made Shak: 
speare includes 
the 37 plays, 2 
long poems, 154 
sonnets--ALL. Intro- 
duction by President 
W. A. Neilson of Smith 
College, authoritatiy 
Life of Shakespeare, full 
page portrait, Index 
Characters, Glossary Unfa 
miliar words. 1,312 pages 
clear, readable type—a book so finely made you 
can roli it up and carry in your pocket. Er 
amine st tm your own home at our expense 


SEND NO MONEY 


We want you to take plenty of time to appreciate 
this Collier-Lakeside Shakespeare Read it for a 
week. Show it to your friends Compare it with 
any edition you can find If, for any reason the 
book doesn’t far exceed your expectations, return 
without any obligation whatever and let us promptly 
return your money in full 





To celebrate the Golden Jubilee 


P. F. Collier & Son Co., 250 Park Ave., New York 








of P. F. Collier & Son—our Send me for free examination postage paid a copy of the 
5 sar of lling th best Collier-Lakeside Shakespeare complete in one volume Also 
50th year ol sell ni . e send me, without charge, until edition is exhausted the com 
books at popular prices—we plimentary copy of Omar Khayyam 





offer an AMERICAN Shake- When the books are delivered I will deposit $3, $4 or $5 with | 
speare in 3 different bindings the postman, according to the binding I have marked below 
spez “ l t binding 

; [) Student's. [) Library, $4.00. De Luxe, $5.00. Gen 
In the past, depending on Oxford | $3.00 Sterling Scarlet Fabrikoid uine soft brown suede 
and Glasgow, we have sold thou- Linen Binding pinding. India pa- leather binding. Thumb 
z ¢ sorted books Now, India paper. per Round cor- index. Gilt edges. India 
reoaatg mg — ie Press | And OMAR— ners. And OMAR paper Round orners 
throug the tamous Lakeside ess, Free. Sree And OMAR Free 
rid of ocean freights and customs io 
charges, Collier’s presents a mag | ao ¢€ SE | 
nificent volume that rivals even the Street and Number 


best foreign edition at prices for 
every American home 
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BUFFALO 


1100 Baths 


2100 Rooms 


CLEVELAND 


1000 Baths 


1000 Rooms 


| 
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Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 


2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., 


Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, cir- 
culating ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning 


newspaper is delivered free to every guest-room. Club breakfasts. 





Hotels Statler 


Rotary Hotels 


DETROIT 


1000 Baths 


ST. LOUIS 


650 Rooms 650 Baths 


1000 Rooms 


-—@© © -emeO- 


Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 
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WORLD’S HANDIEST ADDER 
(Pocket Size) 
A Marvel of Speed and Acouracy 


he wun SUBTRACT $2.50 


MULTIPLY 

DIVIDE 
Does the same work as more costly 
machines. GUARANTEED. Send 
$2.50 and receive your machine by 
return mail 


MARVEL ADDING MACHINE CO. | 
(23 W. Madison St., Chisago, ill. 















INCREASE YOUR BUSINESS 
Your follow-up system will not 

fail if you mark your 

cards with 
Moore Push Card Signals 
12 Colors ‘‘Tell you when to act” 
Send for ‘‘Little Office Heips”’ 
Moore Push-Pin Co. 

113 Berkley St., Philadeiphia, Pa 
Mfrs. of Moore Push-Pins, Push-less 
Hangers. Maptacks, Thumbtacks, etc. 






















Hotel Sherman 


Chicago i 
Rotary Club { 
Headquarters 

Parlor G 

Mezzanine Floor 





Pri 


Rotary Club Hotel 


In the Heart of Chicago 
Write R after your name when you register 
(R). Luncheon of the Chicago Rotary Club 


every Tuesday at this Hotel at 12:15. Vis- 


iting Rotarians always welcome. 

















Send 


for 





ROTARY 
Supplies Catalog 
and 


It contains an exclusive complete 


| line of Rotary Emblem Goods for every 
| purpose and occasion. Many valuable 
| suggestions for Rotary Club affairs. | 

A post card will bring it by return mail. 
| 


Write today—it’s free! 


Geo. E. Fern 


1252 Elm Street Cincinnati, O. 
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ENGRAVING EMBOSSING jf 
PRINTING 
LETTERHEADS _ BUSINESS CARDS 


WEDDING & SOCIAL STATIONERY 
SKETCHES SUBMITTED ON REQUEST 
CENTURY ENGRAVING & EMBOSSING CO. 
18 SO. WELLS ST.. CHICAGO. U.S.A. 

W. G. Hartung, Pres. o 
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COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
ReAt Estate 1v New ENGLAND 
BOUGHT—SOLD—FINANCED 
(Confidential Intermediary) 


GEO. H. COOPER 


Agricultural Bank Bldg. Pittsfield, Mass. 














THE SUNNY SIDE OF LIFE 


A new book of Rotary Poems by the Rotary 
Poet, JAMES HARVEY SPENCER, the Weather- 
man $1.00 at your bookstore, or sent on receipt 


of the price, direct from the publishers. 
The Norman, Remington Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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was a gala day in West Yellowstone; 
long anticipation of the event had made 
the residents eager. They had waited 
long hours the night before, planning 
a dance with a real orchestra. Musicians 
do not take sledge jaunts very often 
into their frozen forests. 

A snow ball battle to limber stiff 
muscles preceded a luncheon prepared 
for the guests by Mrs. Osh Hedgecoat, 
whose cozy cabin was almost buried in 
deep snow. The road which led to 
Old Faithful looked tempting—at least 
it would have if it had been visible 
—but the visit was of necessity brief, 
and early in the afternoon the return 
journey was begun. 

Like conquerors they rode back 
through their freshly cut tunnel of 
snow, yet they were conscious of a cer- 


We must tear selfishness from our 
lives! 

Selfishness will not receive its mortal 
challenge until we conquer self. The 
test on which every great civilization 
has failed has been the test of unsel- 
fishness. Tracing down through the 
ages from the time of Babylon, Car- 
thage, Rome, and Greece, to the present 
age, we find this failure, our inability 
to conquer self. Too many of us 
profiteer by our failure to give full 
value for citizenship, and for life, it- 
self. We take all; we give nothing. 
We know not the meaning of service. 

Rotary gathers its inspiration from 
the life of each one of us. Rotary 
looks far above the life of greed and 
inordinate ambition and realizes that 
supreme good can come only from un- 
selfish service. Like the martyrs of 
long ago, Rotary can truly say that: 


Whether on cross uplifted high or in the battle’s 
ae 

The fittest place where man can die is where he 

. dies for man. 


The great majority of Rotarians in 
this audience have ever before them 
the faith and sacrifice of their Divine 
Exemplar. Behind the manger birth, 
the crown of thorns and the malefac- 
tor’s cross was the holy passion for 
service in behalf of the sons of men. 
Rotary breathed in the choral song of 
the Advent. And more than that, Ro- 
tary has compassion for ALL men, re- 
gardless of religious faith. It sank like 
the wings of the unseen dove above the 
shepherd cots of Bethlehem when it 
told of dawning peace on earth and of 
approaching good will among men. It 
soothed the tears that fell at the open- 
ing grave of Bethany. It hovered like 


an angel’s benediction above the skull- 
shaped hill when He took leave of life 











and crowned the gospel of brotherly 
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tain regret at returning to the p 
surroundings of city streets after 
so brief a sojourn among the 1 
tains. 

And so they came home, rested 
the trip had been a delightful vac: 
completely removed from business 
and worries; well fed—for the lor , 
the commissary had known ho 
heart of man is reached, and the 7 
that were served in Mr. Brooks’ pr 
car were planned to appeal to ai 
petite whetted by mountain 
thrilled, for they had been given 
extraordinary privilege of ent 
nature’s sanctum, her’ winterlock: 
mountains; and very, very proud 
they had rotated as good Rota 
should, on the most novel “round” tri; 
of the West. 


Annual Address of President 


(Continued from page 8) 


kindness with the 
martyrdom. 

Like the blast of an archangel 
trumpet, that challenge comes today t 
every true Rotarian; it comes from thi 
teachings of all creeds, summoning eac 
and all to consecrated service in behal! 
of every heart that breaks and ever 
soul that mourns, regardless of rac 
creed, or political belief. 

The single string of life is tuned t 
the happiness that abides by every fir 
side and warns us against all evils that 
would minimize or destroy the joys 0! 
home. So long as home-life remains i! 
its pristine purity,-so long as famil) 
ties remain unbroken, so long as loving 
men and women link their lives in pe! 
fect comradeship, so long as ever) 
man’s house remains his inviolate cas 
tle, so long as the orchestra of th 
human heart is stirred by the divine 
melodies of “Home Sweet Home,” ou? 
civilization is safe and the ages \ 
bear golden promises of the future. 

But when home ties are snapped b) 
the strong winds of destiny, when ma} 
riage is converted into mere social con 
venience, when childhood is frozen }) 
the cold winds of parental indifferenc: 
when the name of God is never men 
tioned in reverence by the firesides of a 
modern age, then civilization is headed 
straight for the maelstrom and ove 
every capital and every nation theré 
hangs a doom heavier than the burde! 
of Babylon. 

Rotary can do much to maintain thé 
purity of home-life and drive away th 
evils that threaten to undermine 1X 
home. Rotary must have this uplifting 
influence to justify its origin and per 
petuity. We know of the univers! 
origin of Rotary and we believe in 
perpetuity because its Principles : 
Objects are broad elemental truths. \- 
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ele ] as the vastness of the seven 

e lofty grandeur of the moun. 

1d the wonder of the existence 

yn this very planet. Elemental 

elong to no period or age; they 

property of everyone, they 
foundation of Rotary. 

{ni even so with the nation. No 
vhence the Rotarian may come, 

from some imperial city or 
inknown village, whether from 
,owledged world power or some 
ficant principality, whether he be 
potentate or beggar, he must 
ze the appeal of the homeland 
nd remain loyal to its interests and 
raditions. Applying to its problems 
that philosophy he so well loves, he 
must seek to convert it into an instru- 
of international service and re- 
move from its face the deadly mask of 
nternational fears. 

In the world’s scheme of things there 
is a place for everyone who loves the 
flag that floated above his cradle and 
yet floats above his children’s home. 
Aye more! No one can be a true Ro- 
tarian who fails to love the mountains 
amid which he was bred or the wild 
prairie reaches that his infant feet 
have pressed. It is his to live the 
social and moral standards of his home- 
land, to preserve it from the ugly hold 
f evil forces, to make its long days 
brighter and its people a happier race. 
In this realm of consecrated patriotism, 
“He Profits Most Who Serves Best.” 

And in serving best his homeland, 
ie serves best the world, remembering 
that a world brotherhood is composed 
of peaceful homelands linked together 
n but a larger and stronger bond of 
ocial and moral standards. 


ment 


7O mere mortal can with safety fore- 

cast the future or read the riddle of 
the years to come. But gathering wis- 
lom, if not foreknowledge, from those 
voices that ever rise from the sepulchre 
of dead nations, we can predict with ap- 
proximate safety that the mighty na- 
tion of the future is the nation that 
nearest approaches the Rotary ideal of 
Service. The tooth of time may event- 
ually devour the last of our naval iron- 
clads and level the mightiest capital 
that lifts its spires to the morning 
stars. The last stones of Mother Athens 
may be buried in desert sands and the 
famed New Zealander of Macaulay’s 
imagination may take his stand on a 


+ 


' broken arch of the London bridge to 


sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s. But the 
nation that accepts the challenge of 
world service and prefers humanity’s 
advancement to the roar of conquering 
guns is assured of an earthly immor- 
tality. 

How then, Fellow-Rotarians, can a 
Rotarian of any nation fail to translate 

to terms of world service the national 

pulses of his native or adopted land? 
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Service to humanity is all inclusive. 
Greater than service to home or coun- 
try because it includes both of these, it 
comprehends within its divine benefi- 
cence every soul that bears a weight of 
sorrow and every heart that breaks un- 
der its burden of pain. 

“The World is my country and to do 
good is my Religion,” is the dictum of 
one whose life was spent in the quest of 
political freedom. Wherever, in any 
land freedom found a votary, it found 
in this man an instant champion. His 
thirst for liberty overleaped the feeble 
demarkations that mark the map of the 
world and with brain and hand he 
fought to abolish the chains of his age. 

And likewise, in the spirit of-a still 
wider service, Rotary claims the whole 
world as its own. It covers continents 
and islands with the simplicity of its 
elemental truths and seeks to bind all 


races, all creeds, with those ties of uni- | 


versal service that make the entire 
world akin. In the land of the mid- 
night sun or amid the islands of the 
Southern Seas lives no man who can- 
not live a life of Rotary teachings. 
Service is not to be performed up 
among the mountain peaks of the 
world’s exalted places only. There is 
abundant work to do in the valleys, 
also. The giving of renewed life to a 
crippled child, the education of some 
deserving boy, a library or hospital to 
be founded and sustained are all ex- 
emplifications of the Rotary creed of 
unselfish service. The opening of city 


parks for the relief of street-bred peo- | 


ple, the lining of city avenues with 
trees and flowers, the 
civic righteousness in the various com- 
munities are tasks that invoke the 
sympathy and assistance of all who are 
imbued with the spirit of Rotary. Pub- 
lic acknowledgment is not necessary in 
the doing of these tasks. Unselfish 


inculeation of | 


service is entirely divorced from praise | 


and noisy acclamation. It is the spirit 
of service behind the project that Ro- 
tary seeks to promulgate. Praise is no 
reward for a task well performed. The 


only reward that a true Rotarian seeks | 


is the knowledge within his own soul, 


in the intimacy of his own mind, that | 


he has done a good deed. 
and pride in material achievement go 
to those who wish it. 

Oftimes the call to service comes 
from the pallid lips of the poor and 
lowly. Opportunity often lies in the 
hovels of the unfortunate whose lives 
have been darkened by misfortune. It 
is not always easy to go down into the 
world’s unfavored places to relieve the 
distress of those less 
ourselves. But in the dispensation of 
unselfish service, Rotary can know no 
distinction. It can never forget that 
the apostles of all creeds, that have 


professed service as a fundamental, 


Let praise | 


fortunate than | 
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The INGERSOLL 


Dollar Stropper 


is constructed on an entirel new 
principle It is so designed a tk 
automatically bring the edge of the 
blade in contact with the leather strop, 
at the proper angie, thus insuring a 
keen cutting edge It can be used by 
any one without skill or practice The 
user cannot fail 

There is almost magic in the speed 


comfort and pleasure to be had by the 
use of the INGERSOLL 


Ten Day’s Trial ‘,.)5, ("5 





verdict that the Ingersoll Dollar Stror 
per is a real boon to the man whe 
shaves. It is more than an accessory 
to your shaving kit t is a life invest 
ment in a new kind of shaving com 
fort which you 
never dreamed WANTED This 
would come to | clever invention ts 
you. It costs no more than a meeting with na 
few blades and will save you all tion wide approval 
future blade money and _ all —in fact it is 
the dull blade torment. Send sweeping the coun 
$1.00 for complete Outfit, includ try. We want good 
ing patent Stropper (blade hold men to present it 


to the millions of 
men wl ure just 
waiting for it. No 
experience re 


er) and fine leather Strop Use 
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the most comfortable 
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DOM." Shows you how to treat your pipes for a 
better smoke. 

We do pipe repairing 
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2702 3rd Ave., New York City 
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2702 3rd Ave., New York City. 
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AIRUBBER 





Makes a swimmer of every bather. 


comfortable seat of every place to sit. | 
A restful sleep for every camper. A | 


pleasure ride for every tourist. 





makes a comfortable, 
ee dry seat out of a 


Utility Cushion vol, dey saat out of 


and a dependable life th ll im am accident. 
Bends “U” shape or right angle for seat and 
back in canoe, motor boat, porch swing, auto, 
hammock, or baby crib. Fully guaranteed. 08. 


Sent on Approval to Rotarians 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Tom Phillips Equipment Company 
5459 Michigan Ave. _ Chicago, Ills. 
Let Herb McConneht 


ENTERTAINMENT take your troubles 
COMMITTEE of 1 
ATTENTION egy coming party 


you. 
THE COTILLON 








with favors, given during 
every dance, comic stunts worked out among 
the dancers, under personal supervision, 
assure you of a most wonderful party. 

Our line of fancy paper hats, favors, and figures, 
will add materially to the success of your Ball, 
Banquet or Show. No matter where you are, we 
can personally conduct your party, thus relieving 
you of your troubles 


Send for our catalog 


McConnell Cotillon Works 
183 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago 





Rotarians in Westchester County, N. Y., 
and Fairfield County, Conn., will be in- 


terested in this announcement of 


BRUNSWICK SCHOOL, 
GREENWICH, CONN. 
A preparatory day school for boys, now 
serving 12 towns on the New Haven 
Railroad. For catalogue write 
George E. Carmichael, Headmaster 


F RANKL IN*”MARSHALL. 
CALcMyY> 
A Thousand Boys Prepared for College In 25 Years 
Complete Modern Equipment. All Sports. Moderate 
Rates. 
Catalog on Request 
E. M. HARTMAN, Pd. D., Principal, Box T, Lancaster, 
Pa. 














= He » profits most eho: serves best.” 


HARRY C. CHILD 


Architect and Structural Engineer 
SAYRE, PENNA., U. S. A. 
Industrial Buildings, Office Buildings, 
Hotels, Schools 
Our Aim—*“Better than ordinary service.” 
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Salt Lake City, Utah 
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GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Tuesdays, 
| 12:15. Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 
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$7.50 per 1000 


International Hatters Supply Co., Ine. 
New York. N. Y. 


14 West 4th Street 


A | I said, 
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came from or owe their teachings to 
the lessons coming from the problems 


| of those unfortunate. 


“Let me walk in the fields,” 
He said, ‘‘No; walk in the town.” 

But I said, ‘“‘There are no fiowers there.” 
He said, ‘“‘No, no flowers, but a crown.” 


But I said, ‘‘The skies are black, 
And darkness is veiling the sun ;” 
He wept as he lead me back . 
“There are souls in the darkness ‘undone.” 

It was not amid the panoplied ranks 
of wealth and station that true service 
was first born. It was not formed amid 
the classic halls of academic philosophy 
nor yet amid the marbled walls of 
splendid Caesars. It was among the 
poor and lowly that the philosophy we 
teach had its several origins. Mighty 
monarchs have ignored this teaching 
and have blazed the comet of a season. 
They have drunk their chalices of honor 
and glory from the bleaching skulls on 
a thousand hill-sides where the devas- 
tating heel of war has trod. But lowly 
hearts in the quiet places have lifted up 
the poor and lowly and thereby gained 
a richer, a far greater reward. 

Inspired by the teaching of Rotary, a 
teaching as sacred as ever offered up 
by prayer, Rotarians must first tear 
selfishness from their own lives and 
then seek in simple faith to remove it 





| from the world of men. 


It will not be 
easy to eradicate entirely a principle 


| that has, since the beginning of time, 


| 
| 
| 





breathed its virus into the hearts and 
minds of man. It will not be easy, if it 
be possible at all, to terminate entirely 
the life of a principle that brought 
down to eternal ruin the republics of 
the Greeks. The lone mother of dead 
empires sits today like Niobe weeping 
amid the ruins of her seven hills, be- 
cause of the selfishness that made her 


the slaughter pen of the northern 
world. 
No, I say again, it is not an easy 


task! But the challenge of Rotary can 
never be denied by any true Rotarian. 
If our Objects are not lip-service mere- 
ly, if the simple truths of Rotary have 
indeed touched our hearts, if we indeed 
believe that service is the real test of 
living, we must most assuredly tear 
this discordant tone of selfishness from 
our lives. We must so tune ourselves 
to the instrument of service that all 
the world will take knowledge of us and 
see manifested in our daily conduct the 
message that our lips proclaim. Words 
and phrases are nothing unless accom- 
panied by action. The Objects of Ro- 
tary will never be realized if we only 
talk about them. We are in the midst 
of a civilization today born of stress 
and strife; hewn by the sword and 
trailed by human blood. Not words, but 
action on the part of every Rotarian is 
needed to break limitations of national 
tradition and race prejudice and amal- 
gamate all nations into a family of the 
whole. 


July. 1925 

We must tear irreverence /; 
lives! 

In the strenuous rush of pn 
life and in the foolish wrangle of ; 
market and forum we are prone ty 
lose that spirit of reverence tha: 
characterized the fathers of our iyi) 
zation. Too many are the homes ; 
which the name of the Deity is neyo, 
mentioned save with a blasph 
connotation. Too often in public places 
do we hear the name of our Maker 
mentioned only in vain. Too freque ntly 
do we note the efforts of thank itless 
men to destroy the last vestige of rey 
erential feeling and poison the souls of 
men with the deadly virus of irreve, 
ence. 


e€mous 


O longer are we generally disposed 
to hold in reverence the name of 
parenthood and the holy name of moth 
erhood. Homes for old women have be 
come a shameful necessity in many 
wealthy cities. No longer can a sear] 
ing world find with ease an obedient 
child and we all but deserve the sneer 
of the cynic when we are entirely con 
trolled by the whims of children. The 
very fundamentals of a reverential lif 
are in danger of being lost. The most 
sacred ties of love and marriage are too 
often regarded as mere social conven 
ences. Even murder and perjury are 
usually found in the best books 
criminologists, who, forgetting the can 
ons against murder and _ falsehood, 
affect to teach that crime is the product 
of society and that criminals are noth 
ing but the innocent victims of a publi: 
error. In the meantime the materia! 
scientist, forgetting the woman who 
gave him life, seeks to advertise his 
name for a season by employing 
mere material for laboratory analysis 
the very flowers that bloom on a moth 
er’s grave. 

Rotary must forever silence the dis- 
cordant tone of irreverence. It must 
help lead back to the altars of the na 
tions the spirit that made our parents 
sacred and gave to modern civilization 
its supremacy. 

We must tear intolerance from our 
lives. 

The spirit of intolerance has recent!) 
gripped the nations and _ successfully 
defied the exercise of all true charity. 
Rising from the dust wherein it has 
reposed since the expiration of the Mid 
dle Ages, it has come forth once mor 
in its ugly vestments to vex the souls 
of men. For half a decennium one-hal! 
of the world’s population was urged to 
hate, to maim, to kill. We find in the 
ghastly back-wash of that tragic era 
the spirit of repression, of passion, of 
revenge. 

No matter how free may be the 
charter of a nation it is no longer ©asy 
to gain a respectful hearing. No longer 
is the right of conscience freely «on 
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no longer are the innate rights 
unchallenged. Into the market 

forum we have transplanted 
terness of the camp and refuse 

n to concede the right to a con- 

opinion. If this evil cannot be 

y eradicated, it must be reduced 

very minimum. Herein will Ro- 

nd abundant opportunity for the 
station of its teachings. Splen- 
eed will be the service performed 
interest of humanity if we can 
aid in driving this ugly monster 
the hearts and deliberations of 

The spirit of intolerance on the 

ff any Rotarian, any community, 
nation is in direct opposition to the 
indamental truth of Rotary. Intoler- 

e has no place in a world fellowship 
of business and professional men united 

the ideal of service. Let us fight it 

an understanding and compassion 
<9 broad, so fine, that it will be forever 
banished from the world. Understand- 
ng is the foe of intolerance. 

No one can deny the virtue of ac 
quisition, but no one can defend the 
wrong of unrestricted greed. It is for 
Rotary to palsy the hand of Mammon 
as it reaches forth to despoil the de- 
fenseless, to starve the helpless, to 
gather where it has never sown. All 
nations must be taught the unspeakable 
evil of exploiting helpless and needy 
peoples, whether such _ exploitation 
takes the form of war or commercial 
supremacy. It matters not whether it 
is a canon or a trick of diplomacy, the 
result of the evil is the same, the mag- 
nitude of the crime measured by the 
same standard. Commercial exploita- 
tion is often the more dangerous, it is 
more subtle. The heartless agencies 
that seek to gather unearned profits 
from the exigencies and calamities of 
mankind must be stayed in their course. 
Rotary can hold before the eyes of all 
nations the high example of unselfish 
service and teach an erring world that 
undeserved profits can never be the best 
that human life affords. 


;ELLOW-Rotarians! 


Paganini’s one-stringed violin and your 
laily life. In each and every one of us 
there exists to some degree the dis- 
cordant tones of selfishness, irreverence, 
and intolerance which are continually 
producing a dissonance of harsh sounds, 
which translated 
makes us little better than savage 
beasts. And underneath, the pure, 
sweet strains of the single tone of un- 
selfish service are forever awaiting an 
/pportunity to work a miracle. You 





In closing, I| 
would again draw a simile between | 


into daily conduct | 


and J can tear these three discordant | 


elements from our lives and like Pag- 
anini, work a miracle. One string— 
One String and Rotary. 

You know the name Donatello in 
‘onnection with art, this wonderful 
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Many beautiful leathers and 
finishes. At all the best 
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Directly on the Ocean 
Season—June to Late September. 
American Plan Capacity 500 
Hot and Cold Water in Rooms 
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Social Life. Golf. Daily Concerts 
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Wonderful Ocean Bathing 
New Swimming Pool Adjoining 
Brokers’ Office by McDonnell & Co. 
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| Italian of Florence. He had completed 
| his masterpiece, as he thought, a won- 
| derful piece of sculpture. The city of 
| Florence, much interested, sent for that 
great world artist, the greatest of all 
times, Michael Angelo to come and in- 
spect the work of Donatello and pass 
criticism. 

That day in Florence, under the bril- 
liant sun of that southern clime, in all 
Italian gaieties and color, came Michael 
Angelo. The great artist passed 
through column after column of smil- 
ing and laughing children, of smiling 
and tearful mothers, of smiling and 
hopeful men, leading up to the great 
cathedral where the work of art was 
standing. He entered; men, women, 
and children seemed to hold their 
breath, in the agony of suspense. 
There was a canvas drawn across the 
work of Donatello. Slowly, Michael 
Angelo mounted the platform; one 
question was on the lips of all, “What 
would he say?” The future history of 
art in Florence and the future reputa- 
tion of Rome was at stake. All Flor- 
ence was smiling and while smiling, 
hoping and praying. What would 
Michael Angelo say? , 

Slowly the canvas was drawn, and 


Spiritual Cures 


(Continued 
business, whatever it is, a business 
which the community needs in its man- 
ifold common wants, and is doing that 
business straightforwardly and honor- 
ably, and is content with a reasonable 
reward for his labors, that that man, 
by merely conducting that business, is 
fulfilling a very real and true act of 
service to the community. That has 
sometimes got to be remembered. But 
I know, at least, I believe, that you 
Rotarians go farther, and you say 
that the spirit and principle of service 
to the community must not indirectly 
only, but directly and consciously guide 
you in the discharge of your daily busi- 
ness, 

Now, that brings us very much back 
to what old John Ruskin used to say in 
that Nineteenth Century, which he de- 
spaired of ever influencing, and which 





certainly rejected most of his prophesy- 
ing. You remember how he said, in 
effect, “We have long accepted that the 
soldier would rather die, than forsake 
his post, that the parson would rather 
die than speak that which he knows to 
be untrue, and that the doctor would 
rather die than neglect his patient. 
When we have been accustomed to that 
so long, why should it be more difficult 
to believe that the merchant would 
rather die than sell unworthy goods.” 
Now that, I understand, is the spirit 


Ju 


there was a picture in marb Voc 
a vivid picture of the Italia 
man after man, every gun 
face drawn taut; every nerve 
Even the veins on the face 
of the drummer boy stood out 
lines of cold, pure marble. 
would this great art critic say’ 

they were, ready to march ou 
their capital city; to fight fo 

you and I would fight: for libe; 
humanity; for God! What 
Michael Angelo say? 

Suddenly, in the deathly but nervoy 
stillness of the cathedral, he click, 
his .heels together, saluted the staty 
and gave the command, “March!” 

Will you let me show you an army 
of Rotarians, recruited from the thirty 


() 


nations of the Rotary World, 107,009 
strong, shoulder to shoulder, eyes 
agleam, minds determined, hearts 
aflame, all marking time together 
ready for the command? 

See! The banner of Rotary is flung 
out to the breezes! The tramp 


marching feet becomes louder, the com 
mand is given—yea, hurled out to you 
members of this great army, March! 
March on! 


for Spiritual IIs 


from page 22) 


which leads the business and profes 
sional men who are Rotarians to meet 
together to encourage themselves i! 
this new attitude towards business. 
Just think what a difference it would 
have made—you see I am presuming al 
along that you are really serious i 
what you say—what a difference 


would have made, if in the course of 


the Nineteenth Century, when ther 
was the tremendous output of produc 


tion, the immense stress and forward 


bee! 


pushing of business, there had 


Rotarians at the heart of the business 


and industrial life of England, w! 


would have kept saying to themselves 
as men who felt the necessity of check- 
ing a very strong instinct, “Let us re- 
member that we are not here primarily 
to make profit, but primarily to serve 


the whole community.” Why, my 
friends, you would never hav en 
those hideous erections which ar 


called houses, sprawling over the be: 
tiful Yorkshire Dales. It would | 
been impossible. 

I will go so far as to say 
rightly understood and honest!) 
lowed, the spirit which you pro! 


the basis of your movement is just the 
I go ut 


spirit which is needed now. 
everywhere saying the same tal: 
it is so true that I am never ti! 


saying it—that the ultimate caus = of 
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ubles at the present time are 
‘al. and so also must be the rem- 
It is no use thinking that there 
t brains enough in the country to 
way out of most difficulties, in- 
al, commercial, or political. What 
know is wanting, is the spirit in 
the facts are approached and 
lutions are thought out. 
late Prime Minister during his 
said many memorable things. 
ng other things he said that the 
ike people make is in thinking that 
can get over our present difficulties 
patching here and patching there, 
tead of remembering that you have 
got to go to the root of it all, which is, 
indamentally, man’s conception of 
what is good or bad. He said that it 
may take longer, it may be less popu- 
ar, but it goes to the root of the mat- 
ter. “Let us have the courage to go 
for the big thing.” 

I believe that the spirit of the Rotary 
movement, if it is true to itself, is try- 
ing in its own way, to go for the big 
thing, to translate the right sort of 
spirit into action. And that is where 
you have an immense advantage com- 
pared with us poor preachers, because 
we cannot tell you business men and 
professional men how to apply these 
principles, which sometimes seem very 
vapid in our minds and mouths, because 
we are unable to apply them. 

May I say that it is just here that 
there is the rub. It is very easy in 
moments of moral exaltation, to utter 
these great and generous sentiments. 
The test does not come until we have to 
ipply them to the sober prose of daily 
business. That is where the rub comes 
in, and that is what Rotarians, if they 
are to fulfil their function, will have to 
remember. For instance, it is very 
easy to say that the motto of our busi- 
ness life is to be Service not Self; but 
it must be uncommonly difficult to ap- 
ply it. And yet it is just where it is 
most difficult that there is the test of 
honesty in professing. 


‘TAKE the other great watchword— 
Fellowship—constantly in people’s 
mouths, and I honestly believe very 
much in their hearts. We are all ready 
to apply it when we meet a number of 
cheerful and pleasant persons every 
Wednesday at lunch. But what about 
the times when we meet people who 
ire not so pleasant? How about ap- 
ying the spirit of Fellowship where 
we do not like people. 

We speak of Rotary principles and 
their international application, and 
ow they are to spread the spirit of 
goodwill and friendship and under- 
tanding all over the earth. That is 
lelightful with people that we like, 
‘uch as say, citizens of the United 
States of America; but what about peo- 
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like? Well, I do not like 
Germans, nor do you; but it is just 
here that the difficulty comes in. If 
there are any Rotarians in South Afri- 
ca, I would say it is all very well to 
proclaim the of 
equality, and amity and friendship and 
all that, but what about the blacks and 
the color bar? 

That is the point. 
these things become difficult that we 
have to test our honesty. I should not 
be honest if I did not say this: It is 
just then that we want something more 
than a fervent and natural response to 
these high principles. We want the 
conviction that they are fundamentally 
necessary, irrevocably true, and that 
there is no other way in which the real 
business and life of this world can be 
carried on, than in accordance with 
them. 

And that is so tremendous a proposi- 
tion that I do not believe any man can 
profess, or still more act upon it, un- 
less he is profoundly convinced that the 
creation of a society of men and women 
who really live out in all the relation- 
ships of life the principles of Fellow- 
ship and Service, that this is the ulti- 
mate purpose for which human beings 
were brought into this world at all, and 
that there is no meaning in the word 
“Progress,” or purpose in the world, 
unless it means the creation of such a 
society of free individuals acting in 
fellowship, and in the service of all 
classes one to another. 


ple we do not 


principles universal 


It is just where 


How shall any man be sure that this 


is really the ultimate truth and mean- 
ing of this curious business of human 
life, unless he has some assurance that 
he can trust? Then it is that he re- 
members the example and inspiration 
of that August name, which at this 


time, and on this occasion, one would | 


speak not with the mouth, but in the 
heart. Then he knows that those prin- 
ciples are true. 

Well I am afraid that you will say 


that these ecclesiastics, like the leop- | 


ards, cannot change their skins, and 


that an Archbishop, even in an after- | 


dinner speech, cannot refrain from ap- 
proaching the border-land of a sermon. 
Be it so. You have only yourselves to 
blame, if you will be such serious 
people. 

You must not mind if I take you 
seriously. When I propose the toast of 
Rotary, I propose it because I believe 
that if Rotary is true to itself, and 


does not dissipate itself in mere repeti- | 


tion of watchwords, but does honestly 
seek to apply them, it has something to 
say and do in this modern world, in 
this modern England, which is worth 
saying, and worth doing; and so I pro- 
pose the health of Rotary, and I wish 
it good luck, and God speed. 
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World Wide Rotary!) 


The attention of readers of 
THE ROTARIAN is invited to 
the fact that there 
other Rotary publications 
which they might also like 
become subscribers 


Rotary 


The monthly magazine of the 


several 
to 
to 


are 


Rotary Clubs in Great Britain 
and Ireland, where there are 
now approximately 200 clubs 











La Nota Rotaria 


and 
Rotary 


Two excellent publications in 
the Spanish language. La Nota 
Rotaria is the publication of 
the clubs in Cuba and Rotary 
is the publication of the clubs 
in Spain. 


Il Rotary 


This is the publication of the 
Rotary clubs in Italy, and for 
any one reading Italian, this 
will prove to be a very inter- 
esting publication. 


Les Rotary Clubs de France 


The publication of the Rotary 
clubs in the Republic of France 
and a magazine which will be 
found very interesting to thos« 
who are able to read French 


Many Rotarians have children who 
as part of their school work are 
studying French, Spanish or Italian. 
Why not subscribe for or more 
of these publications and have the 
younger members of the family read 
it and translate it to you? 


Exchange of International 


Courtesies! 
While THE ROTARIAN is particu- 


one 


larly the magazine of the Rotary 
Clubs in the United States, Can- 
ada and Newfoundland, there are 
many Rotarians in all the other 25 
countries of Rotary who are sub- 


scribers to THE ROTARIAN It 
would be a fine international cour- 
tesy for many Americans, Canadians 
or Newfoundlanders to subscrib 


to 


these other magazines 
Subscriptions may be sent to Inter- 
national Headquarters whence they 
will be forwarded to the respective 
offices of these publications 
Subscription Rates 
: Per Year 
Rotary (English)........ .. $3.00 
La Nota Rotaria (Spanish)... 3.00 
Rotary (Spanish)............ 3.00 
Il Rotary (Italian)........... 3.00 
Les Rotary Clubs de France 
Mo ee ee 3.00 


The adverti magazines 
afford opp: icans, Cana 
dians and others to place business 
tisements, Inqut regarding adver 
in these publications may be sent to 
whence the 


1dver 
tasing 
I nter- 
ul be 






































on board the famous Cunarder 
“FRANCONIA” 
The Pre-eminent 

World Cruising Ship 

Sailing Eastward from New York 
January 14th 

The itinerary presents a won- 
drous panorama of the world. 


Fares are fally inclusive and 
cover all shore excursions 


THOS. COOK @ SON 


NEW YORK 


585 Fitth Ave 253 Broadway 











Rotary 
Flags 


Our Specialty | 


Pap Official | 
| 








| 


| 
| 


U. S. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and 


prices. Badges and Banners. 
Send for catalogue. 


GEORGE LAUTERER CO. 


222 W. MADISON 8T. CHICAGO, U. 8. A, 








6th AROUND the WORLD CRUISE 
From N. Y., Jan. 20th, westward. by specially char- 
tered new Cunarder “‘Laconia,”’ 20,000 tons, oil-burn- 


ing. 128 days, $1,250 to $3,000, including hotels, 


guides, drives, fees. Stop-overs in Europe. Visiting 
Panama Canal, Los Angeles, Hilo, 25 days Japan and 
China including Peking; Burma, India, Jerusalem, 


Athens, Europe, etc 

22nd MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE, JAN. 30, specially 
chartered brand-new Cunard-Anchor S. 8. “* 
vania,”’ 17,000 tons, oil-burning, 62 days, 
$1,700 including hotels, guides, drives, fees. 15 days 
Palestine and Egypt; Lisbon, Tunis, Spain, etc. 


600 to 700 passengers expected on each cruise. 


Originator of Around the World Cruises. Long- 
est experienced cruise management. Est. 30 years. 


FRANK C. CLARK Times Building NEW YORK 


The Powers Hotel 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
Rotary Club Headquarters 
(Lobby Floor) 
MAKE YOURSELF KNOWN! 
J. Messner, Pres. and Mgr, 














The Lifetime Refrigerator 


White Mountain Refrigerators 
’ The Chest with the Chill in It 
The Maine Manufacturing Co. 
Nashua 
New Hampshire 
I. Frank Stevens 











A NEW BOOK OF ROTARY POEMS 
With the Rotary Spirit. by the Rotary Poet. 
JAMES HARVEY SPENCER, the Weatherman. 
‘The Sunny Side of Life.’’ $1.00 at your book- 
store, or sent on receipt of the price direct from 
the publishers 


rhe Baltimore, Md. 


Norman, Remington Co.., 
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HEN Everett W. Hill, Presi- 

dent of Rotary International 

arrived in Cleveland for the 
Convention, he had completed a journey 
of approximately 50,000 miles in the 
interests of Rotary International. He 
had been able to visit Rotary clubs 
in twelve European countries, attend 
numerous intercity meetings, confer 
with the directors of many Rotary 
clubs, officials of Rotary International, 
and officials of the national unit 
of Rotary International—Association 
for Great Britain and Ireland. His 
official] itinerary included France, 
Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Norway, Holland, Belgium, and the 
British Isles. Accompanying Presi- 
dent Hill on his trip was the Chairman 
of Rotary’s Extension Committee, Will 
R. Manier, Jr., of Nashville, Tenn. 
| While both President Hill and Chair- 
man Manier travelled to and from 
Europe together, their itineraries while 
in European countries were different 
so as to give each an opportunity to 
It was a Ro- 





| cover different ground. 


| | tarian pilgrimage that will be of ines- 


timable value to the future of Rotary, 
| and the fruits of which are already 
| becoming apparent. 


* * * 


An attractive booklet presenting an 
analysis of the contents of THE 
ROTARIAN during the past twelve 
months (July, 1924 to June, 1925) and 
discussing something of the field cov- 
| ered by your magazine, as well as its 
influence, was distributed at the Cleve- 
land Convention. There are a few 
copies of this booklet remaining and 
we will be glad to send additional copies 
to anyone interested as long as the 
supply lasts. 


Who’s Who—In This Number? 


Bert J. McLean is a writer-member 
of the Rotary Club of San Antonio, 
Texas. He recently heard an address 
before his club and was so impressed 
with the possibilities for “classification 
talks” that he sent us this article which 
makes an unusually good addition for 
our series on “Adventures in Classifica- 
tions.” 


Charles J. Turck is dean of the Col- 
lege of Law of the University of Ken- 
tucky and a member of the Rotary Club 
of Lexington. He contributes this 
month “Mr. Lopus and the Bezor 
Stone,” an engaging study of the law 
as a faithful picture of business 
standards of different periods. 


As President of Rotary International, 
Everett W. Hill has made hundreds of 
addresses before Rotary clubs in many 
different countries; and not a few of 
these were broadcast by radio to unseen 
audiences. The climax of his speech- 


making came at the Cleveland Conven- 
tion on Tuesday, June 20, when he 
delivered an address that was at once 
' inspiring and challenging, and which 





———__ 


“In the Editorial Workshop”’ 


we have been able to print in { 
this number. 


William A. Watts is a member 


firm of Bronson and Townsend (hard 
ware) of New Haven, Conn. No matter 
where you stand in relation to the six 


tieth milepost, this brief article “Along 
the Trail’ will be sufficient to giv 
some pause for reflection. 


James Roe is chairman of Bo) 
Week of the Rotary Club of New Yori 
City and a contributor to many news 
papers and magazines, including Tur 
ROTARIAN. 


The Most Reverend Cosmo Gordon 
Lang recently spoke before the Rotar) 
Club of Yorkshire, England, and inci- 
dentally threw out mentally, as it were, 
a “yardstick” by which Rotarians might 
measure themselves. 


Harry Botsford, of Titusville, Pen 
sylvania, a frequent contributor to the 
columns of this magazine, has written 
an article for this month’s number, 
“Can You Stand Ridicule?” much of 
which is based on his own persona! ex 
periences but which will nevertheless 
give everyone an opportunity to check 
up on themselves. 


Joseph B. Strauss is a member of the 
Rotary Club of Chicago, an engineer 
prominently known throughout the 
United States, builder of the famous 
Michigan Avenue bascule bridge over 
the Chicago River and also the engineer 
in charge of the building of the Golden 
Gate Bridge of San Francisco and Oak- 
land, about which we told you some- 
thing last month. 


Wiatt Smith is Managing Editor of 
the Herald-Dispatch of Huntington, 
West Virginia. He has been in a posi- 
tion to observe rather closely the career 
of Rotarian Gray Silver and his obser 
vations are reported this month under 
the heading of “Unusual Stories of Un 
usual Men.” 


Ben Field, contributor of “The Dis 
covery of Rotation,” is one of the part 
ners of Howell, Field, and Goddard, 
manufacturers of fire-proof doors ani 
sashes. 


Walter R. Siders is superintendent of 
Public Schools of Pocatello, Idaho. His 
splendid allegory of the Rotary whee! 
received considerable acclaim at his 
district conference and _ according)) 
came to our attention from several! dif 
ferent sources. 


Orson G. Lloyd who describes a sor' 


of “back to the soil” plan of the Rotary 
Club of Lafayette, Indiana, is head of 


the Scientific Farm Management 
partment of Purdue University. 


Edith Austin who describes entert 
ingly a Rotary journey into the froze! 


fastnesses of Yellowstone Park during 
the past winter is a newspaper repor'’r. 
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of sales 
made by 


ELEPHONE 


DAILY TOLL AND LONG DISTANCE telephone calls into 
three states sell $2,850,000 worth of products annu- 
ally for a well-known oil company of Pennsylvania. 
Representatives visit the customers at intervals, but 
the telephone brings in the daily flood of orders. Of the 
firm's total annual business, 95% is solicited and sold 
by telephone. And while telephone sales are pushed 


in New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, long distance calls to Texas 
and Oklahoma points keep the house in touch with market conditions. 


Tue growing use of the long distance tele- 
phone in business is one of the outstanding 
business economies of the last decade. 
Thousands of concerns in hundreds of 
kinds of endeavor are now using telephone 
calls to develop prospects, serve present 
customers, sell goods, collect money and in 
other ways to cut expense. A small tele- 
phone bill is an almost sure sign of neg- 
lected business opportunities. 


What city or state should you call now? 
Long distance communication has been 
built up and extended so gradually that 
some do not realize its magnitude and 
its full value. Long lines connect all 


exchanges so that the 16,000,000 Bell 
telephones form one universal system, 
leading from your desk to practically every 
other in the United States and Canada. 


The Commercial Department of the 
local Bell company, upon call, will gladly 
recommend new telephone uses for your 
business. In the meantime, let the tele- 
phone do the same things for you across 
country that it now does in the next block 
or on the other side of town. The tele- 
phone reaches everywhere. It will connect 
you, now, with the man or concern you 
want—whether hundreds or thousands of 
miles away. Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 





























use the typewriter before ¢ 


A student in one of the mission schools in the Solomon Islands. The natives 
hey know how 








to write longhand. 





A World-Wide 1 riumph 


HE extraordinary success of 

the New Remington Standard 
12 is not confined to America—it 
extends over the entire civilized 
world. 

No ordinary typewriter could 
have achieved such a universal 
triumph. The success of the Rem- 
ington 12 is the direct result of its 
surpassing qualities. It is built to 


do a bigger and a better day’s work, 
and it is built so well that it has 


established a new standard of 
strength and reliability. These are 
qualities which appeal alike to big 
business and small business—to 
users everywhere. 

The Remington Standard 12 
costs no more than the ordinary 
typewriter. We will gladly place 
one on examination in your own 
office, with no obligation on your 
part. Easy payment terms if de- 
sired. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York—Branches Everywhere 
Remington Typewriter Company of Canada, Ltd., 68 King St. West, Toronto 


‘ New he aa} I ngton Standard {2 
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